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1993 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  13,  1994 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:09  p.m.  in  room  SD- 
226,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.   Carol  Moseley-Braun 
presiding. 
Also  present:  Senators  Kennedy,  Specter,  and  Cohen. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CAROL  MOSELEY-BRAUN,  A 
U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Good  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Today's  hearing  is  on  S.  774,  the  King  Holiday  and  Service  Act  of 
1993.  The  hearing  will  now  come  to  order. 

The  legislation  before  the  committee  today,  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor,  would  extend  the  life  of  the  Martin  Luther  King 
Federal  Holiday  Commission,  which  was  created  in  1984  to  assist 
in  the  celebration  of  the  first  King  Federal  Holiday.  The  Commis- 
sion is  entrusted  with  keeping  Dr.  King's  dream  alive  by  making 
his  birthday  celebration  more  than  just  another  day  off  work,  but 
instead  a  day  for  all  people  to  come  together  to  serve  their  commu- 
nities. 

America  has  changed  a  great  deal  in  the  days  since  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  first  sprung  to  national  prominence  during  the  Mont- 
gomery bus  boycott.  The  laws  that  created  a  dual  society  in  so 
many  parts  of  this  land  have  been  struck  down.  Segregation  in 
public  accommodations  has  ended.  Official  barriers  to  the  right  to 
vote  have  been  rejected. 

Many  of  these  changes  can  be  attributed  directly  to  the  work  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  His  life  was  dedicated  to  fighting  for  jus- 
tice and  equality  not  just  for  African  Americans  or  the  poor,  but  for 
all  Americans.  He  shared  with  us  his  dream  of  a  society  where  the 
doors  of  opportunity  and  prosperity  were  closed  to  no  one,  and  he 
challenged  us  to  make  that  dream  a  reality. 

Dr.  King  also  taught  us  that  in  our  diversity  was  our  strength, 
not  our  weakness.  He  stood  and  worked  against  prejudice,  discrimi- 
nation and  hate  in  all  of  its  forms.  In  the  end,  he  gave  us  the  most 
potent  weapon  with  which  to  fight  the  evils  of  poverty,  prejudice 
and  discrimination — a  belief  in  the  inherent  goodness  and  dignity 
of  every  human  being. 

As  Dr.  King  told  us  so  many  years  ago,  "Everyone  can  be  great 
because  everyone  can  serve.  You  don't  have  to  have  a  college  de- 
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gree  to  serve.  You  don't  have  to  make  your  subject  and  verb  agree 
to  serve  *  *  *  you  only  need  a  heart  full  of  grace,  a  soul  generated 
by  love,  and  you  can  be  a  servant." 

But  as  far  as  we  have  come  since  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  tragic 
death,  it  is  clear  that  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  Dr.  King 
would  find  it  a  scandal  that  so  many  young  people  are  still  born 
to  poverty,  still  receive  an  inadequate  education,  and  still  have  no 
realizable  chance  of  achieving  the  American  dream. 

He  certainly  wouldn't  believe  that  juvenile  arrests  for  murder  in- 
creased by  85  percent  in  the  recent  5-year  period  and  that  approxi- 
mately 135,000  students  now  carry  guns  to  school  every  day.  As 
these  facts  demonstrate,  the  message  of  Dr.  King — his  message  of 
love,  of  nonviolence,  of  unity  among  the  races,  and  of  hope — is  per- 
haps more  relevant  today  than  ever,  and  so  we  are  doubly  chal- 
lenged to  realize  his  dream  and  his  direction. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Martin  Luther  King  Federal  Holiday 
Commission  has  striven  to  keep  Dr.  King's  dream  alive.  Centered 
around  the  themes  of  "remember,  celebrate  and  act,"  the  Commis- 
sion has  worked  year  around  to  train  people,  particularly  young 
people,  in  the  principles  of  nonviolence.  They  have  encouraged  peo- 
ple of  all  ages  to  become  involved  in  community  service.  They  have 
promoted  unity  and  understanding  among  the  races.  Activities 
sponsored  by  the  Commission  range  from  youth  against  violence 
seminars,  to  "I  Have  a  Dream"  youth  assemblies,  to  the  recent  30th 
Anniversary  March  on  Washington. 

There  are  those  who  believe,  now  that  the  King  Holiday  is  recog- 
nized in  every  State,  that  the  work  of  this  Commission  is  done.  I 
believe  that  it  is  only  beginning.  Merely  establishing  a  King  Holi- 
day in  every  State  is  not  enough,  for  if  we  allow  this  holiday  to  be- 
come nothing  more  than  another  day  of  rest  and  relaxation,  we 
have  failed.  We  have  failed  the  memory  of  Dr.  King;  we  have  failed 
the  potential  within  each  of  us,  the  potential  to  achieve  greatness 
through  service. 

Dr.  King,  the  man  who  taught  this  Nation  to  work  for  justice 
through  nonviolent  means,  died  a  violent  death  in  1968,  long  before 
he  could  see  this  Nation  achieve  the  promise  of  which  he  knew  it 
was  capable.  It  is  up  to  the  rest  of  us,  all  of  us,  to  complete  his 
agenda. 

America  must  never  forget  the  meaning  of  Dr.  King's  life,  for  if 
we  forget  the  tragic  lessons  of  our  history,  we  are  doomed  to  repeat 
them.  We  must  continue  to  recognize  the  achievements  of  Dr.  King 
and  to  build  on  those  achievements  as  a  way  of  ensuring  that  his 
dream  will  one  day  become  a  reality.  Dr.  King  brought  out  the  best 
in  people.  The  day  set  aside  to  honor  him  should  do  no  less.  The 
King  Federal  Holiday  Commission  will  ensure  that  the  holiday 
serves  that  noble  purpose. 

So,  now,  we  have  some  distinguished  witnesses  in  behalf  of  the 
legislation  and  I  would  first  call  on  the  Senate  chief  sponsor.  Sen- 
ator Wofford,  and  then  Mr.  Kemp,  who  I  understand  has  a  plane 
to  catch,  and  so  we  would  like  to — unless.  Senator  Wofford,  you 
would  want  to  defer  and  let  Mr.  Kemp  proceed. 

Senator  WOFFORD.  Jack  Kemp  should  start  first,  Madam  Chair- 
person. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  All  right. 


PANEL  CONSISTING  OF  JACK  KEMP,  EMPOWER  AMERICA; 
HON.  HARRIS  WOFFORD,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM  THE  STATE 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA;  AND  CORETTA  SCOTT  KING,  CHAIR- 
PERSON, MARTIN  LUTHER  KING  JR.  FEDERAL  HOLIDAY 
COMMISSION 

STATEMENT  OF  JACK  KEMP 

Mr.  Kemp.  Well,  Madam  Chairperson,  first  of  all  may  I  thank 
you  for  the  invitation,  and  thank  my  colleague,  Harris  Wofford,  and 
Coretta  Scott  King,  with  whom  I  served  on  the  Holiday  Commis- 
sion for  Dr.  King's  celebration. 

I  think  my  being  here  today  hopefully  reminds  Republicans  that 
this  is  not  a  right/left  issue  or  a  conservative/liberal  issue,  certainly 
not  a  Republican/Democrat  issue.  It  is,  as  you  pointed  out.  Madam 
Chairperson,  an  issue  for  all  Americans  and  a  holiday  for  all  Amer- 
icans devoted  to  the  principles  and  ideals  for  which  Dr.  King  gave 
his  life  and  fought  for  his  whole  life  through. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  opening  comments  because,  sitting 
here  on  the  right,  I  notice  you  placed  me — once  again,  this  is  not 
just  a  holiday  to  take  a  day  off  from  work.  It  is  a  day  on  which 
to  commemorate  the  words,  the  works,  the  life  and  times  of  Dr. 
King,  and  all  of  those  men  and  women  who  struggled  for  civil 
rights  in  this  country  for  all  people,  irrespective  of  the  color  of  their 
skin.  May  I  salute  my  colleague.  Senator  Wofford,  who  was  not  a 
friend  but  one  of  the  champions  of  that  cause. 

I  am  going  to  do  something  totally  un-Kemp-like  today,  and  I  see 
Senator  Kennedy  coming  in  and  he  will  appreciate  this.  I  am  not 
going  to  give  a  speech.  I  would  like  to  cut  my  remarks  down  and 
just  submit  them  formally  to  you.  Madam  Chairperson,  for  the 
record. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Kemp.  I  salute  members  of  both  sides  of  aisle  who  care  pro- 
foundly about  civil  rights,  and  remind  all  of  us  once  again  this  is 
not  a  right/left  issue,  it  is  not  a  conservative/liberal  issue.  It  is  not 
a  holiday  for  blacks.  It  is  a  holiday  for  white  and  black  and  brown 
and  yellow.  Indeed,  it  is  a  holiday  to  commemorate  what  Dr.  King 
means  to  the  whole  world. 

I  was  pleased  in  August  of  1983  to  have  crossed  the  aisle  and 
supported  the  legislation  that  John  Conyers,  Katie  Hall,  and  my 
colleague.  Bill  Gray,  all  strongly  supported.  I  had  been  opposed  to 
it,  Madam  Chairperson,  thinking  narrowly  and  rather  foolishly 
that  it  was  just  another  holiday.  It  was  not  until  I  gave  some  long 
and  hard  thought  to  the  meaning  of  Dr.  King,  to  the  civil  rights 
movement  and  what  it  means  to  black  and  white  and  yellow,  what 
it  means  to  this  country,  what  Dr.  King  meant  to  the  whole  world, 
that  I  switched  and  cosponsored  the  legislation  that  I  know  was 
strongly  supported  by  Senator  Kennedy  and  many  of  the  colleagues 
of  Senator  Wofford  in  the  Democratic  and  also  the  Republican 
Party. 

I  want  to  stress  the  words  that  you  used,  Carol,  Madam  Chair- 
person. This  country  is  in  desperate  need  of  racial  and  ethnic  rec- 
onciliation. Dr.  King  preached  love.  It  wasn't  based  on  color  or  race 
or  ethnicity  or  even  religion.  It  was  based  upon  the  dignity  of  each 
individual  as  a  child  of  God.  That  is  a  powerful  influence  in  this 


country  and  it  can  overcome,  in  my  view,  the  deep  divisions  that 
do  exist  in  this  Nation. 

We  desperately  need  today  a  message  of  racial  and  ethnic  rec- 
onciliation where  bigotry  against  Catholics  or  prejudice  against 
blacks  or  antisemitism  against  Jews  or  intolerance  of  people  who 
are  immigrant  Americans  is  reduced  to  nothingness  because  that 
is  what  it  is.  It  is  ignorance,  it  is  nothingness,  and  it  is  certainly 
illiberal  and  anti-American,  in  my  view,  in  the  highest  sense  of 

that  word. 

I  have  told  Republicans  many  times  that  it  is  no  secret  that  Dr. 
King  gave  his  speech,  "I  Have  a  Dream,"  from  the  steps  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  He  said  his  dream  was  based  upon  the  American 
dream  that  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
I  will  be  honest.  I  don't  think  in  our  Nation  we  can  survive  without 
people  adhering  to  both  the  decalogue  as  well  as  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Both  are  essential  to  the  survival,  indeed  the  suc- 
cess, of  our  country. 

I  want  to  say  I  couldn't  be  here  today  without  noticing  in  the 
morning  paper  the  wonderful  tribute  that  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  people  paid  to  William  Rasberry.  Incidentally,  he 
won  his  Pulitzer  Prize  testifying  to  the  tears  of  Frederick  Douglas 
over  what  would  happen  if  Frederick  Douglas  were  here  today  and 
saw  the  poverty,  saw  the  unemployment  and  homelessness,  saw 
the  pain  of  despair  and  drugs  and  dropouts  from  high  school  or  col- 
lege that  is  taking  place  in  America.  He  said,  "What  would  Fred- 
erick Douglas  say  today?  I  think  he  would  say,"  William  Rasberry 
wrote  eloquently,  "nothing  at  all.  I  just  think  that  Frederick  Doug- 
las would  simply  cry." 

Well,  Madam  Chairperson,  I  wasn't  in  Montgomery,  AL,  on 
Cleveland  Avenue  in  December  of  1955  when  Rosa  Parks  took  a 
stand  by  sitting  down,  and  I  certainly  wasn't  there  in  the  Bir- 
mingham jail,  or  even  read  the  letters  from  the  Birmingham  jail 
until  I  was  far  out  of  college  and  out  of  my  pro  football  career. 

I  wasn't  there  with  you,  Harris,  or  Ted  Kennedy  or  any  other 
man  or  woman  on  this  panel  in  the  fight  for  civil  rights  in  the 
1950's  or  1960's.  I  certainly  wasn't  there  with  John  Lewis  when  his 
head  was  bashed  in  when  he  was  leading  the  student  struggle  for 
civil  and  human  and  equal  rights  throughout  the  South  and 
throughout  America. 

But  I  am  here  today.  Madam  Chairperson,  to  express  my  solidar- 
ity with  your  comments  and  those  of  your  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  particularly  with  Harris  Wofford  and  Coretta  Scott 
King,  with  whom  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  be  associated  on  the 
Commission.  I  strongly  support  this  extension.  I  think  it  should  be 
permanent.  I  think  there  should  be  a  permanent  holiday  devoted 
to  the  civil  rights  struggle  in  this  country  which,  after  all,  Madapn 
Chairperson,  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  revolution  that  started  in 
1776  when  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  down  those  immortal  words 
that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

It  is  interesting  that  those  words  are  now  on  the  lips  of  the  stu- 
dents in  Soweto,  South  Africa.  They  are  on  the  lips  of  students  in 
Tiananmen  Square,  at  least  metaphorically.  I  recall  those  words  of 
1989.  And  they  were  on  the  lips  of  the  students  and  young  workers 
in  Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  when  they  led  the  velvet  revolution. 


It  is  now  obvious  to  me,  Madam  Chairperson,  that  it  is  1776  all 
over  again,  only  this  time  for  the  whole  world,  and  I  think  this 
country  can  do  no  less  than  to  celebrate  those  ideas  and  ideals  by 
reinstituting  and  continuing,  and  hopefully  making  permanent  the 
hoUday  devoted  not  just  to  Dr.  King,  but  to  the  civil,  human,  legal, 
voting,  and  equal  rights  for  which  he  gave  his  life.  I  am  here  today 
to  tell  you  that  I  hope  every  Republican,  both  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House  and  in  this  country,  celebrates  the  King  Holiday  with 
the  same  passion  that  I  know  is  supported  by  the  men  and  women 
on  this  panel  and  in  this  room. 

I  thank  Harris  for  calling  me,  and  please  give  to  Coretta  Scott 
King  my  fondest  regards  for  all  the  great  work  she  is  doing. 

Thank  you,  Madam  Chairperson. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kemp,  and  thank  you 
for  your  eloquent  testimony. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Jack  Kemp  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Jack  Kemp 

Madam  Chairperson,  Senator  Hatch,  members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee: 
Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  reauthorization  of  the  Martin 
Luther  King  HoHday  Commission. 

I'm  honored  to  be  sharing  this  panel  with  the  two  Americans  who  today  embody 
so  well  the  King  legacy — Coretta  Scott  King  and  Senator  Harris  Wofford. 

Having  the  three  of  us  testify  together  is  a  powerful  reminder  that  when  it  comes 
to  Rev.  King's  goal  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  and  the  Martin  Luther  King  HoUday 
Commission,  there  is  strong,  bipartisan  support.  Republicans  and  Democrats,  lib- 
erals and  conservatives,  blacks  and  whites  and  people  of  all  colors  have  a  stake  in 
the  work  of  the  Holiday  Commission. 

It  was  one  of  the  great  moments  of  my  political  career  to  have  worked  with  my 
congressional  colleagues  on  a  bipartisan  basis  to  recognize  Dr.  King's  birthday,  and 
then  to  have  stood  beside  Mrs.  King  as  President  Reagan  signed  the  bill  into  law. 

Since  that  proud  day,  we  have  celebrated  nine  national  holidays  to  commemorate 
Dr.  King's  historic  contribution  to  our  nation. 

It  is  especially  important  et  this  moment  in  history,  when  people  around  the 
world  are  struggUng  to  win  hard-fought  battles  for  democracy,  that  America  recog- 
nize and  reflect  upon  the  heroic  efforts  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  extend  the 
blessings  of  freedom,  justice,  and  equality  of  opportunity  to  all  our  nation's  citizens 
here  in  the  citadel  of  liberal  democracy. 

It  was  more  than  just  symbolism  for  Dr.  King  to  stand  in  the  shadow  of  Lincoln 
and  invoke  the  words  of  Jefferson  as  he  spoke  of  his  "dream."  He  was  calhng  on 
America  to  fulfill  the  magnificent  promises  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
oxir  Constitution  *  *  *  promises  first  articulated  in  1776  and  later  forged  in  the  fiery 
furnace  of  the  Civil  War  by  President  Lincoln. 

The  struggle  to  advance  the  American  dream  of  freedom  and  opportunity  to  all 
people  embodied,  in  Dr.  King's  words,  "the  sacred  heritage  of  oiu-  nation  and  the 
eternal  will  of  God,"  for  Dr.  King  knew  "the  goal  of  America  is  freedom." 

Who  can  forget  the  milUons  of  fi-eedom-loving  people — from  Wenceslas  Square  in 
Prague  to  Tiananmen  Square  in  Beijing — who  gained  inspiration  from  Dr.  King's  ex- 
ample and  invoked  the  words  "we  shall  overcome"  in  their  battle  for  liberty  and 
democratic  rights? 

Dr.  King  preached  eloquently  of  his  "dream."  Today,  people  all  over  the  world  are 
recognizing  that  the  American  Dream  that  Dr.  King  advanced  to  reality  for  so  many 
is  not  exclusively  American,  but  that  it  is  the  Chinese  dream,  the  German  dream, 
the  Hungarian  dteam,  the  African  dream.  Indeed,  it  is  a  universal  dream. 

But  the  American  Dream  is  no  a  destination  that  we  reach  at  a  fixed  point  in 
time  *  *  *  it  is  a  high  and  noble  goal  that  our  greatest  leaders  strive  to  move  us 
towards.  This  is  the  cause  for  which  Dr.  King  gave  his  life 

Not  long  ago  in  America — within  memory  of  many  in  this  room — discrimination 
had  the  sanction  of  law.  The  humiliation  of  a  few  was  the  official  policy  of  courts 
and  legislatures. 

Martin  Luther  King  told  the  story  of  the  first  time  his  daughter  confronted  racial 
prejudice.  She  had  seen  a  television  commercial  about  a  segregated  amusement  park 


in  Atlanta.  When  she  wanted  to  go,  Dr.  King  sat  down  with  her  and  tried  to  explain 
why  she  could  not. 

"I  have  won  some  applause  as  a  speaker,"  King  said  later,  "but  my  tongue  twisted 
and  my  speech  stammered  seeking  to  explain  to  my  six-year-old  daughter  why  the 
pubUc  invitation  on  television  didn't  include  her  *  *  ♦  One  of  the  most  painful  expe- 
riences I  have  ever  faced  was  to  see  her  tears,  for  I  realized  at  that  moment  the 
first  dark  cloud  of  inferiority  had  floated  into  her  little  mental  sky,  that  at  that  mo- 
ment her  personality  had  begun  to  warp  with  the  first  unconscious  bitterness." 

That  bitterness  is  the  legacy  of  our  troubled  history.  Our  response  determines  how 
troubled  our  future  will  become. 

There  are  many  highlights  in  the  career  of  Dr.  King — many  reasons  to  remember. 
I  want  to  concentrate  on  two  elements  of  his  legacy. 

First,  I  believe  Martin  Luther  King's  most  important  historical  contribution  was 
to  set  an  example  of  how  to  both  hate  injustice  and  love  the  American  experiment. 

There  are  some  who  try  to  confront  injustice  by  questioning  everything  about  our 
society  and  its  standards.  There  are  others  who  deal  with  injustice  by  rediscovering 
the  hidden  power  of  American  ideals. 

Here  Dr.  King's  voice  is  clear  and  decisive.  His  goal,  as  written  in  his  stirring  let- 
ter from  the  Birmingham  jail  cell,  was  to  "take  the  whole  nation  back  to  those  great 
wells  of  democracy  which  were  dug  deep  by  the  Founding  Fathers  in  their  formula- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence." 

This  was  a  commitment  with  revolutionary  implications.  It  was  a  revolution  be- 
cause the  promises  of  our  Founding  aire  unconditional  and  universal.  "A  slice  of  lib- 
erty does  not  diminish  our  hunger,"  he  wrote.  "Freedom  is  indivisible.  We  have  it 
all,  or  we  are  not  free." 

Two  passions  were  at  work.  A  rage  against  bigotry  *  *  *  and  a  profound,  consist- 
ent confidence  in  America.  It  is  a  hope  he  summarized:  "The  arc  of  the  universe  is 
long,  but  it  bends  toward  justice." 

Second,  Dr.  King  set  an  example  of  the  proper  role  of  religious  conscience  in  pub- 
lic life. 

The  social  role  of  religion  is  a  debated  subject  in  America.  But  is  was  not  an  inter- 
nal debate  for  Dr.  King.  He  did  not  "just  happen"  to  be  reUgious  he  did  not  "just 
happen"  to  be  a  minister.  Moral  and  theological  reflection  were  the  foundation  of 
his  thought  and  the  motivation  of  this  actions. 

When  people  thoughtlessly  argue  that  religion  and  politics  don't  mix,  let  them 
confront  the  memory  of  a  man  who  said: 

I  still  believe  that  standing  up  for  the  truth  of  God  is  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world.  This  is  the  end  of  life.  The  end  of  life  is  not  to  be  happy.  The 
end  of  life  is  not  to  achieve  pleasure  and  avoid  pain.  The  end  of  life  is  to 
do  the  will  of  God,  come  what  may. 

Rev.  King  proved  that  an  appeal  to  out  Judeo-Christian  tradition  can  heal  and 
unite,  not  (£vide.  He  spoke  a  language  of  moral  aspiration  that  transformed  Ameri- 
ca's conscience,  not  just  its  laws. 

American  needs  great  heroes  because  their  actions  illuminate  the  limitless  reach 
of  human  potential.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  life  of  leadership  and  sacrifice  opened 
the  way  for  millions  of  Americans — black  and  white — to  fulfill  their  God-given 
dreams.  And  in  no  small  way,  by  celebrating  this  holiday,  we  celebrate  the  fact  that 
it's  1776  all  over  again,  but  this  time  it's  1776  for  the  whole  world. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  We  have  been  joined  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Senator  Kennedy. 

STATEME^fT  OF  HON.  EDWARD  M.  KENNEDY,  A  U.S.  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Senator  KENNEDY.  Thank  you  very  much,  Madam  Chairperson. 
First  of  all,  I  want  to  express  the  appreciation  of  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  your  willingness  to  chair  this 
extremely  important  hearing  and  an  extremely  important  and  con- 
structive continuation  of  the  extraordinary  legacy  of  Dr.  King. 

I  want  to  recognize  Coretta  Scott  King,  who  will  be  introduced 
in  an  appropriate  way  by  our  chairperson,  but  let  me  say  what  a 
pleasure  it  is  to  see  her  before  us.  All  of  us  are  honored  by  her 


presence  and  her  work  in  carrying  on  such  a  proud  and  noble  leg- 
acy. 

I  also  want  to  thank  Jack  Kemp  for  being  here  and  taking  the 
time  to  join  with  us  here  today.  We  appreciate  having  his  strong 
support  for  the  legislation.  We  are  very,  very  grateful  to  you,  Jack, 
for  being  here. 

Mr.  Kemp.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  our  colleague  and 
friend,  Harris  Wofford,  who,  in  that  absolutely  eloquent  com- 
mentary of  his  not  long  ago,  reminded  all  Americans  about  what 
the  Dr.  King  Holiday  was  about,  now  he  is  taking  those  ideas  and 
pressing  them  forward  into  action;  that  is  typical  of  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  Harris  Wofford  has  provided  on  civil  rights  over  a 
long  and  distinguished  career.  His  has  been  a  lifetime  of  real  serv- 
ice for  the  cause  of  civil  rights,  not  just  when  this  issue  was 
brought  to  the  national  agenda  but  far  earlier  than  that  as  a  young 
individual  who  played  such  a  role  in  the  whole  civil  rights  move- 
ment and  in  the  service  movement.  So  I  welcome  the  chance  to  wel- 
come him. 

I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  words,  Madam  Chairperson,  on  why 
this  is  really  important  Dr.  King  reminded  this  country  that  Amer- 
ica will  never  be  America  until  it  roots  out  discrimination.  We 
failed  that  test  at  the  time  of  the  American  Constitution.  We 
fought  a  civil  war  over  it.  Dr.  King  provided  extraordinary  leader- 
ship in  the  1950's  and  1960's  to  remind  America  what  America  was 
all  about,  and  to  strive  to  eliminate  the  stain  of  discrimination  in 
our  society.  What  an  achievement  and  what  an  awakening  that 
was  for  the  American  people  who  yearned  inherently,  I  think,  for 
that  kind  of  challenge  and  for  that  appeal  to  the  hopeful  side  of  our 
nature. 

History  records  the  legislation  that  subsequently  passed.  History 
records  as  well  the  difficulty  and  the  challenges  that  we  are  con- 
stantly reminded  about  as  recently  as  yesterday,  with  the  GAO  re- 
port about  children  and  the  Carnegie  Commission  report  and  Dr. 
Hamburg,  who  is  an  eloquent  spokesperson  for  children  in  the  In- 
stitute of  Medicine,  about  what  is  happening  in  our  society,  and 
particularly  to  the  most  vulnerable  in  our  society. 

Dr.  King  opened  the  way  not  only  for  this  Nation  to  try  and 
strike  down  the  barriers  of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  but 
this  country  has  also  resonated  with  his  challenge  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  religion,  ethnicity,  gender,  disability, 
sexual  preference,  because  as  he  pointed  out  so  eloquently  and  so 
well,  you  permit  discrimination  in  one  form  in  our  society  and  it 
is  going  to  be  there  in  so  many  other  forms  as  well. 

The  combination  of  challenging  the  Nation  to  be  the  kind  of 
country  that  we  want  it  to  be  and  believe  that  it  should  be,  and 
of  involving  community  service,  was  such  a  rich  part  of  his  legacy. 
Understanding  that  service  to  others  is  not  even  as  significant  for 
the  help  and  assistance  it  provides  to  other  individuals,  but  for 
what  it  does  for  oneself  in  liberating  one's  own  attitudes  about  our 
fellow  human  beings — that  is  a  quality  that  this  Nation  responds 
to  at  its  best. 

We  have  an  opportunity,  I  think,  with  this  legislation  to  come 
back  to  that  tradition,  which  is  as  old  as  the  country. 
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We  will  pass  many  pieces  of  legislation  in  the  Congress,  but  in 
many  respects  this  is  something  that  is  extraordinarily  special,  and 
I  just  commend  you,  Madam  Chairperson,  and  welcome  Coretta 
Scott  King,  whom  I  have  welcomed  as  a  friend  over  many  years. 
I  have  enjoyed  being  on  the  Commission,  proud,  with  others,  to 
have  introduced  the  legislation  here  in  the  Senate  on  the  Martin 
Luther  King  Day  and  Commission,  and  to  have  worked  with  so 
many  of  our  colleagues. 

As  Jack  Kemp  has  reminded  us,  and  seeing  Senator  Cohen  here 
and  others  as  well,  this  is  something  which  all  Americans  can  be 
proud  of,  and  it  is  a  strong  bipartisan  effort  and  we  are  all  really 
pleased  to  have  the  chance  to  be  at  this  hearing  and,  again,  to  wel- 
come Coretta  Scott  King. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Thank  you,  Senator  Kennedy. 

We  have  been  joined  by  the  Senator  from  Maine.  Would  you  like 
to  make  an  opening  statement? 

Senator  COHEN.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairperson.  Let  me  com- 
mend you  for  holding  the  hearing. 

I  see  that  Jack  Kemp  is  departing.  I  was  going  to  say  some  nice 
things  about  you.  Jack,  but  feel  free  to  leave. 

Mr.  Kemp.  I  have  to  catch  a  plane.  Bill.  I  am  going  to  Maine. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  Cohen.  Is  it  on  the  way  to  New  Hampshire?  [Laughter.] 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN,  A  U.S.  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MAINE 

Senator  Cohen.  Madam  Chairperson,  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
holding  the  hearing.  I  think  it  is  extremely  important  that  this 
hearing  be  held  and  that  the  legislation  that  Senator  Kennedy  has 
talked  about,  should  proceed  through  the  Congress  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

I  also  want  to  commend  Senator  Kennedy.  I  don't  know  of  any- 
body else  in  the  Senate  today — perhaps.  Senator  Wofford,  your  ef- 
forts were  not  as  recognized  as  Senator  Kennedy's — but  over  the 
years,  day  in  and  day  out,  Senator  Kennedy  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  pushing  for  civil  rights  legislation.  He  has  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  criticism  over  the  years,  but  notwithstanding  that  criticism, 
he  has  been  out  in  the  forefront  day  after  day  trying  to  break  down 
the  barriers — ^be  they  glass  ceilings  for  women  or  concrete  walls  for 
men — standing  in  the  way  of  minorities.  Senator  Kennedy,  you 
have  been  in  the  forefront.  It  is  important  that  we  pay  tribute  to 
the  efforts  that  you  have  made  over  the  years. 

I  recently  held  a  hearing  in  Maine  on  juvenile  justice  to  try  to 
come  to  grips  with  a  great  problem  confronting  this  country.  We 
are  at  a  dangerous  crossroads.  We  have  a  generation  of  young  peo- 
ple who  have  grown  up  without  significant  moral  purpose  or  paren- 
tal guidance. 

In  trying  to  prevent  juvenile  crime,  we  have  to  say,  no,  you  can- 
not commit  crimes  with  impunity;  no,  you  cannot  do  the  following 
with  impunity.  But  we  have  to  provide  our  youth  with  something 
to  say  yes  to.  We  have  to  provide  some  incentive  to  say,  yes,  you 
can  and  you  should  do  this. 


I  recently  returned  from  a  brief  trip  to  Southeast  Asia.  Singapore 
is  in  the  news  today  because  of  the  way  in  which  it  seeks  to  control 
crime  and  influence  civil  order.  There  is  much  that  we  can  criticize, 
but  there  is  something  else  there  that  we  might  take  note  of.  In 
their  society  they  have  a  different  paradigm  of  values. 

At  the  very  top  of  their  society's  values  is  the  common  good,  what 
is  good  for  society  at  large,  for  the  public  wealth.  The  family  comes 
second  and  the  individual  comes  last.  We,  of  course,  have  sort  of 
inverted  that.  We  put  the  individual  above  all  else;  the  family  sec- 
ond; the  community  last. 

With  this  bill  we  have  an  opportunity  to  rekindle  that  flame  of 
caring  about  what  happens  in  the  community.  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  to  his  everlasting  credit,  was  trying  to  strike  the  sparks  that 
would  kindle  that  spirit  in  all  of  us.  I  think  it  is  only  appropriate 
that  we  mark  his  day  by  also  trying  to  rekindle  the  sense  of  help- 
ing others,  volunteering  for  others,  and  working  for  the  common 
good.  We  could  pay  no  better  tribute  to  his  memory  and  his  legacy 
than  passing  this  legislation. 

Thank  you  for  holding  the  hearing.  I  look  forward  to  Ms.  King's 
and  Senator  Wofford's  testimony. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Cohen. 

Senator  WOFFORD.  I  understand  you  were  prepared  to  go  forward 
or,  alternatively,  to  defer  to  Ms.  King. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HARRIS  WOFFORD,  A  U.S.  SENATOR 
FROM  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Senator  WOFFORD.  Madam  Chairperson,  we  were  right  in  asking 
Jack  Kemp  to  begin  with  his  great  words,  and  I  am  sure  we  would 
have  been  right  to  have  Coretta  Scott  King  come  next,  but  it  gives 
us  something  to  anticipate.  It  is  also  good  to  be  in  the  witness  spot 
here  and  to  appreciate  how  much  one  can  learn  and  hear  from  my 
colleagues.  If  all  had  been  assembled  today,  Ms.  King  and  I  could 
have  learned  a  lot  as  we  listened  to  them  for  quite  a  period  of  time. 
I  am  appreciating  how  some  of  our  witnesses  must  feel  as  we  give 
our  wisdom,  but  I  most  of  all  appreciate  the  wisdom  that  we  just 
got  from  you  and  from  Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Cohen,  giving 
us  the  common  good.  It  shows  that  if  we  come  together  in  Martin 
Luther  King's  name,  we  can  lift  our  sights  to  the  common  good, 
and  that  will  be  good  for  our  country. 

Madam  Chairperson,  I  suspect  you  know  I  am  here  in  support 
of  the  King  Holiday  and  Service  Act  of  1993  that  a  lot  of  us  in  this 
room  have  been  advancing  for  some  time.  I  note  my  good  colleague, 
Lloyd  Davis,  of  the  King  Holiday  Commission,  and  I  also  want  to 
note  my  own  key  staff  colleague,  Martin  Rodgers,  who  has  done  a 
lot  of  the  work  to  bring  us  here,  whose  name  is  appropriately, 
"Martin." 

Illinois,  Madam  Chairperson,  as  you  well  know,  was  the  first 
State,  I  understand,  to  declare  the  date  of  Martin  Luther  King's 
birth  a  statewide  holiday  in  1973.  So  it  is  particularly  fitting  that 
you  are  leading  this  hearing,  as  you  are  leading  on  many  fronts  in 
the  Senate.  I  appreciate  your  work  in  helping  to  craft  this  legisla- 
tion. 

While  Martin  was  alive,  the  right  to  vote  was  won  in  one-third 
of  our  country  and  segregation  laws  were  struck  down  everywhere 
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they  still  existed  in  our  land,  and  that  is  a  historical  achievement 
we  must  never  forget  and  one  of  the  reasons  we  need  a  King  Holi- 
day to  commemorate  and  celebrate  a  great  success  story  in  Amer- 
ican history.  But  Martin  would  want  us  to  raise  our  sights,  above 
all,  to  the  work  yet  to  be  done. 

In  his  great  sermon  the  night  before  he  was  killed,  he  said  he 
had  been  to  the  mountain  and  seen  the  Promised  Land,  but  had 
not  reached  it  himself.  He  was  no  longer  afraid  of  any  man  nor  of 
death  itself,  he  said,  and  he  was  ready  to  climb  the  whole  range 
of  mountains  still  ahead.  When  he  died,  Martin  was  just  trying  to 
move  up  the  next  steep  slope,  the  mountain  of  poverty  in  our  cities, 
the  mountain  of  class  mixed  with  race,  the  mountain  faced  by  a 
generation  of  young  people  denied  hope  and  opportunity. 

You  used  the  word  "scandal."  It  should  be  used  rarely.  When  it 
is  used,  we  should  mean  it,  and  Martin  would  have  meant  it  when 
he  said  it  is  a  scandal  to  let  another  generation  of  young  Americans 
fall  into  a  vicious  cycle  of  poverty,  drugs,  crime,  prison  and  death. 
He  could  hardly  have  imagined  the  fact  that  more  than  100,000 
American  children  are  expected  to  bring  guns  to  school  tomorrow. 
Martin  would  not  have  accepted  the  epidemic  of  crime  and  sense- 
less youth  violence  that  is  spreading  across  cities,  suburbs,  and 
rural  communities  in  our  country. 

Given  challenges  like  that,  nothing  would  have  frustrated  the 
Martin  Luther  iSng  that  I  knew  more  than  people  supposedly  hon- 
oring him  by  sitting  at  home  watching  TV  or  sleeping  late.  Jack 
Kemp  spoke  of  Frederick  Douglas  and  what  he  would  say  and  how 
he  would  weep  if  he  came  and  saw  some  of  the  facts  of  life  today. 
Well,  let  us  just  imagine  what  Martin  Luther  King  would  say  if  he 
came  and  was  happy  that  we  had  won  the  holiday  all  across  the 
country  and  that  for  most  Americans,  for  those  who  are  getting  the 
holiday,  it  would  be  a  day  "on,"  not  a  day  off.  He  would  want  us 
to  turn  it  into  a  day  of  action,  not  apathy;  a  day  of  responding  to 
community  needs,  not  a  day  of  rest  and  recreation. 

So,  on  April  3,  1993,  the  day  before  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King,  my  old  civil  rights  leader  of 
the  Selma  march.  Congressman  John  Lewis,  and  I  introduced  the 
King  Holiday  and  Service  Act  of  1993,  with  Ms.  King's  blessing.  It 
is  designed  to  remember  Martin,  the  way  he  would  have  liked,  a 
day  that  reflects  his  proposition  that  "everybody  can  be  great  be- 
cause everybody  can  serve,"  a  day  that  brings  that  greatness  out 
in  people,  especially  in  the  young,  by  bringing  them  together  to 
make  a  difference  in  their  communities. 

Just  imagine  what  it  would  be  like,  what  power  would  be  re- 
leased, if,  in  city  after  city,  a  whole  school  district  of  children,  hand 
in  hand  and  in  teamwork  with  their  teachers  and  their  parents, 
went  to  work  for  that  day  as  a  day  of  action  to  fix  parks,  tutor  chil- 
dren, rebuild  schools,  feed  the  hungry,  immunize  little  children, 
help  build  housing  for  the  homeless,  and  learned  it  as  a  habit  that 
they  continued  through  the  rest  of  the  year. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  enable  the  current  Commission, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  organize  the  holiday  as  a  fitting  tribute 
to  Dr.  King,  to  go  even  further,  to  turn  it  into  a  day  of  action,  of 
interracial  cooperation,  antiyouth  violence  efforts  and  community 
service.  It  will  reauthorize  the  King  Commission  and  link  it  with 
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the  Corporation  for  National  and  Community  Service.  Working  to- 
gether, they  will  encourage  and  support  service  opportunities 
across  the  Nation  in  conjunction  with  the  King  Holiday. 

Today,  the  King  Commission  is  on  the  front  lines  helping  young 
people  to  say  no  to  crime,  drugs,  prejudice  and  violence,  and  say 
yes  to  nonviolence  and  community  service.  The  Commission  has 
formed  partnerships  with  law  enforcement  agencies,  business  and 
religious  organizations,  schools  and  families  to  sponsor  Youth 
Against  Violence  symposiums.  These  symposia  have  taught  Dr. 
King's  message  of  nonviolence  to  over  40,000  at  risk  young  people 
and  helped  give  them  the  resources  to  solve  problems  and  turn 
their  lives  around. 

The  King  Holiday  and  Service  Act  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  unanimous  consent  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
on  March  15,  1993.  It  has  bipartisan  support  in  both  chambers.  In 
the  Senate,  there  are  12  cosponsors,  including  4  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

This  past  King  Holiday  in  Pennsylvania,  we  tried  to  put  the  idea 
of  this  bill  into  practice.  Most  of  my  staff  and  I  spread  out  at  a 
dozen  sites  across  the  Commonwealth,  engaging  hundreds  of  Penn- 
sylvanians  in  local  public  service  and  antiviolence  efforts  in  the 
spirit  of  this  year's  holiday  theme — "Stop  the  killing.  Start  the 
healing  and  building." 

Some  of  us  spent  the  morning  working  with  United  Way  of  Alle- 
gheny County  delivering  food  to  homeless  shelters.  Throughout 
Philadelphia,  my  team  provided  support  staff  to  community  police 
substations.  In  Chester,  we  helped  paint  and  repair  a  homeless 
shelter.  In  other  towns,  we  marched  against  violence,  served  Meals- 
on-Wheels,  volunteered  in  day  care  centers,  and  tutored  troubled 
teens.  It  was  an  idea  that  came  forth  from  my  staff.  They  decided 
to  practice  what  I  was  preaching. 

Community  service  in  all  its  forms  is  one  commonsense  response 
to  the  problem  of  youth  violence.  Rigorous,  demanding  service  can 
give  young  people  a  different  kind  of  "gang,"  one  that  does  some 
good  not  only  for  the  community,  but  for  themselves,  because  it  can 
instill  the  kind  of  discipline,  work  skills,  personal  responsibility 
and  respect  for  law  that  are  essential  to  becoming  productive  citi- 
zens. 

We  need  to  teach  young  people  how  to  talk  to  each  other  and  dis- 
agree without  resorting  to  guns  and  knives  with  programs  like  last 
June's  first  statewide  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Youth  Assembly  that 
we  helped  organize  in  Harrisburg,  led  by  my  office  director  in 
Pennsylvania,  LaVerna  Fountain.  The  work  didn't  stop  when  that 
conference  ended.  Each  of  the  teenagers  there  pledged  to  engage  in 
at  least  20  hours  of  additional  community  service,  and  promised  to 
share  Martin  Luther  King's  message  of  nonviolence  with  at  least 
10  more  young  people  and  to  live  by  that  message  themselves. 

Many,  such  as  Amy  Cammack,  who  is  here  with  us  today  from 
Bishop  McDevitt  High  School  in  Harrisburg,  are  working  to  put  to- 
gether our  second  annual  Pennsylvania  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Youth  Assembly,  which  will  be  held  from  June  17  to  June  19,  at 
Millersville  University  in  Lancaster,  PA.  We  hope  to  bring  Dr. 
King's  message  to  even  more  young  people  in  Pennsylvania  and 
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make  these  conferences  spread  to  every  part  of  Pennsylvania  and 
every  part  of  this  country, 

I  also  want  to  welcome  Harrisburg  City  Councilwoman  Vera 
White  Reynolds,  who  offered  a  resolution  unanimously  passing  the 
city  council  calling  on  Congress  to  extend  the  King  Commission. 

We  can  put  more  cops  on  the  street,  and  we  will,  and  with  our 
tough  new  crime  bill  we  can  crack  down  on  career  criminals,  and 
we  should.  We  can  provide  more  opportunities  for  young  people  to 
get  the  education  and  training  they  need  to  be  productive,  law- 
abiding  citizens,  and  we  must.  But  at  some  point  we  all  know  there 
is  a  limit  to  what  government  alone  can  do  to  respond.  Changing 
a  culture  of  violence  and  permissiveness  will  take  all  of  us  as  citi- 
zens and  parents,  and  that  is  what  this  day  ought  to  be  about. 

Martin's  words  will  always  be  part  of  what  we  celebrate.  Next  to 
Lincoln's,  they  are  probably  the  most  moving  words  in  American 
history,  but  let  us  remember  that  the  word  must  become  flesh,  and 
honor  Martin  most  of  all  by  his  deeds — and  by  our  own. 

Thank  you. 

[Senator  Wofford  submitted  the  following:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Senator  Harris  Wofford 

When  the  third  Monday  in  January  was  first  declared  a  national  holiday  to  honor 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  in  1986,  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  a  relief  and  de- 
velopment agency  of  the  Mennonite  and  Brethren-in-Christ  churches  of  North  Amer- 
ica, decided  to  close  our  offices,  located  in  Akron,  Pennsylvania,  in  respect  for  the 
legacy  of  Dr.  King. 

Severed  of  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  staff"  wanted  to  find  a  more  appro- 
priate way  of  observing  the  holiday  than  merely  taking  a  vacation.  Knowing  Martin 
Luther  King's  dream  of  a  day  when  all  people,  of  whatever  race,  nationality,  reli- 
gion, social  status  or  age,  would  have  equal  opportunity  in  "a  community  at  peace 
with  itself,"  we  decided  to  look  for  ways  to  facilitate  more  interaction  within  our  own 
diverse  communities  in  Lancaster  County. 

For  the  past  six  years,  we  have  therefore  organized  opportunities  for  volunteers 
to  spend  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Holiday  doing  work  projects.  Those  projects 
.  have  included: 

•  painting  and  rehab  work  in  homes  of  disabled  people 

•  sorting  clothes  in  a  shelter  for  the  homeless 

•  restoring  a  group  house  for  single,  teenage  mothers 

•  construction  work  on  a  Habitat  for  Humanity  house 

•  renovating  a  youth  center  for  after-school  activities 

•  cleaning  and  painting  in  a  half-way  house 

•  repair  work  in  homes  of  families  on  welfare 

This  service  has  not  only  provided  a  helping  hand  to  people  in  need,  it  has  also 
been  an  avenue  for  developing  friendships  and  sharing  life  experiences  among  per- 
sons who  otherwise  have  little  opportunity  to  meet  or  to  learn  from  each  other. 

The  volunteers  have  included  people  from  ages  10  to  50.  One  junior  high  school 
student,  whose  school  does  not  dismiss  students  for  the  Martin  Luther  King  Holi- 
day, wanted  so  badly  to  volunteer  that  he  had  his  mother  write  him  an  excuse  so 
he  could  join  the  work  crew. 

Another  teenager  who  has  worked  in  a  work  project  every  year  said,  "Martin  Lu- 
ther King's  values  and  goals  are  lost  to  most  people  in  this  holiday.  They  just  see 
it  as  another  day  off.  I've  discovered  that  there  are  many  people  who  need  help  but 
not  many  people  who  Like  to  help." 

One  participant  initially  felt  that  making  this  day  a  volunteer  day  somehow  di- 
luted the  emphasis  on  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  himself  "These  service  experi- 
ences have  led  me  to  see  that  volunteering  to  help  others  is  somehow  at  the  heart 
of  what  Dr.  King  lived  and  taught,"  he  now  says. 

Each  year  we  have  had  between  10  and  20  volunteers.  At  the  end  of  these  service 
days  we  leave  with  the  feeling  that  we  have  received  more  than  we  have  given.  Fur- 
thermore, we  have  been  introduced  to  projects  and  families  for  whom  we  now  have 
keener  interest.  Our  sense  of  community  has  been  expanded. 
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We  believe  that  Senator  Wofford's  proposal  to  promote  the  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  Holiday  nationally  as  a  day  to  carry  out  service  projects  would  help  build  better 
understanding  and  more  unity  in  our  communities.  It  would  encourage  the  "best" 
that  is  in  us.  It  could  move  us  closer  to  the  original  meaning  of  holiday,  making 
the  day  to  honor  the  memory  of  Martin  Luther  King.,  Jr.,  a  holy  day. 

Pat  Hostetter  Martin, 
Earl  S.  Martin. 

Corporation  for  National  and  Community  Service, 

Washington,  DC,  December  23,  1993. 
Hon.  Harris  Wofford, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Harris:  Thank  you  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  you  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Clinton  about  turning  the  Martin  Luther  King  Birthday  Holiday  into  a  day  of 
meaningful  service  and  your  suggestion  that  we  focus  on  issues  of  crime,  violence 
and  public  safety.  I  wholeheartedly  support  your  idea  of  promoting  service,  rather 
than  shopping,  to  honor  Dr.  King  and  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  achieve 
that  end. 

The  Corporation  had  determined  that  this  summer  we  will  support  a  "Summer 
of  Safety"  putting  AmeriCorps  placements  in  the  field,  focusing  VISTA  volunteers 
on  this  issue  and  generally  turning  the  Corporation's  attention  to  the  problems  of 
crime  and  violence.  We  are  also  trying  to  encourage  sponsors  of  successful  programs 
to  think  about  how  AmeriCorps  can  augment  their  efforts,  having  experts  in  the 
field  identify  programs  that  work,  developing  Technical  Assistance  materials  that 
can  improve  the  quality  of  programs  currently  underway,  and  generally  signaling 
our  commitment  to  the  public  safety  priority  included  in  our  authorizing  legislation. 
I  have  also  talked  about  this  issue  with  Gfovernor  Romer  of  Colorado,  and  believe 
Janet  Reno  will  apply  for  AmeriCorps  placements. 

I  agree  with  you  that  crime  is  an  American  problem  and  that  we  must  ener- 

feticallv  join  the  fight  to  reclaim  our  communities  and  restore  safety  to  our  streets, 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you — and  those  of  your  colleagues 
who  are  like  minded — to  further  explore  how  the  Corporation  can  help. 

As  always,  I  appreciate  your  support  and  look  forward  to  our  continued  collabora- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Eli  J.  Segal, 
Chief  Executive  Officer. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC,  January  17,  1994. 

Dear  Harris:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  on  the  King  Holiday  and  the  problem  of 
youth  violence. 

Our  nation  is  indebted  to  you  for  your  groundbreaking  work  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  both  as  an  advisor  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  and  as  a  spe- 
cial assistant  to  President  Kennedy.  I  know  that  your  ideas  about  the  power  of  non- 
violent citizen  action  had  a  real  impact  on  Dr.  King's  thinking  and  strategy  and  you, 
in  turn,  know  of  the  impact  that  Dr.  King  has  had  on  my  life  and  on  my  own  call 
to  public  service. 

I  have  reviewed  the  legislation  that  you  and  Representative  Lewis  have  intro- 
duced to  extend  the  work  of  the  King  Holiday  Commission  to  promote  community 
service  as  part  of  both  the  Holiday  observance  and  its  activities  with  young  people 
throughout  the  year.  Given  the  close  association  you  and  John  had  with  Dr.  King, 
it  seems  only  fitting  that  the  two  of  you  should  lead  this  effort  together. 

I  fully  support  the  reauthorization  of  the  King  Holidav  Commission  and  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  you  on  this  legislation.  Making  the  promotion  of  community 
service  part  of  the  Commission's  work  is  an  appropriate  way  to  honor  Dr.  King,  and 
is  in  keeping  with  the  Commission's  effort  to  combat  youth  violence. 

Dr.  King  lived  and  died  in  the  fight  to  remind  us  of  what  is  the  greatest  struggle 
in  our  lives  in  the  present  day — how  to  close  the  gap  between  our  words  and  our 
deeds,  between  where  we  are  as  a  society  and  where  we  would  like  to  be.  Your  legis- 
lation will  help  us  close  this  gap  and  ensure  that  we  continue  to  remember  Dr.  King 
not  only  by  what  we  say,  but  by  what  we  do. 

I  thank  you  for  your  work  for  the  King  Holiday  and  our  nation's  youth. 
Sincerely, 

Bill  Clinton. 


91-726    0-95-2 
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MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR., 
FEDERAL  HOLIDAY,  1994 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
A  Proclamation 


( >n  Ijnuary  15, 1929.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  bom,  destined  to  make  our  world  a  greater  and 
mure  noble  one.  Growing  up  in  a  landscape  disfigured  with  "Colored  Only"  and  "White  Onl/" 
siens  and  a  society  rife  with  other  demeaning  radal  barriers  and  distinctions.  Martin  Luther 
KinR,  Jr.,  sadly  learned  that  the  Constitution's  guarantee  of  equality  was  denied  to  most  black 
Americans.  He  dedicated  his  life  to  ending  the  injustice  of  racism,  gracing  the  world  with  his 
vision  of  a  land  guided  by  love  instead  of  hatred  and  by  acceptance  instead  of  intolerance. 

Tlirif  decades  ago.  Dr.  King  described  his  goals  most  eloquently  in  his  famous  "I  Have  a 
Dream"  speech  nt  the  historic  Civil  Rights  March  on  Washington.  The  impassioned  plea  that 
rose  from  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  that  summer  day  stirred  the  entire  Nation, 
.uvakening  people  everywhere  to  turn  from  the  scourge  of  racism  to  embrace  the  promise  of 
opportunity  and  democracy  for  alL  He  prophetically  described  a  future  in  which  our  diildren 
jfc  judged  "not  by  the  color  of  their  skin,  but  by  the  content  of  their  character."  His  unparalleled 
rtimmitment  to  justice  and  nonviolence  challenged  us  to  look  deeply  within  ourselves  to  find  the 
iTvus  of  racism. 

riiroughout  his  all  too  brief  life,  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  often  confronted  powerful  and  even 
violent  opposition,  sacrificing  his  liberty,  his  personal  safety,  and,  ultimately,  his  life  for  the  cause 
of  freedom.  Though  an  assassins  bullet  silenced  him  forever  at  the  young  age  of  39.  Dr.  King's 
wonds  and  deeds  continue  to  live  on  within  each  of  us.  We.  the  inheritors  of  the  fundamental 
rights  he  helped  to  secure,  are  forever  grateful  for  his  legacy. 

Today,  we  live  in  a  nation  that  is  stronger  because  of  Dr.  King's  work.  Unfortunately,  there  is  still 
much  division  in  this  great  land.  Even  though  the  signs  that  once  segregated  our  communities 
Kave  been  removed,  we  are  still  far  from  achieving  the  world  for  which  Dr.  King  struggled, 
foiled,  and  bled.  He  did  not  live  and  die  to  create  a  world  in  which  people  kill  each  other  with 
reckless  abandon.  He  did  not  live  and  die  to  see  families  destroyed,  to  see  communities 
.ibandoned,  and  to  see  hope  disappear.  If  we  are  to  be  faithful  to  Dr.  King's  vision,  we  must  each 
seize  respxinsibility  for  realizing  the  goals  he  worked  so  tirelessly  to  fulfill.  Dr.  King's  valiant 
struggle  for  true  equalitv  will  be  won,  not  by  the  fleeting  passion  of  eloquent  wonds,  but  by  the 
quiet  persistence  of  individual  acts  of  decency,  justice,  and  human  kindness.  We  must  carry  the 
power  of  his  wisdom  with  us,  not  only  by  celebrating  his  birthday,  but  also  by  inscribing  its 
meaning  upon  our  hearts,  teaching  our  children  the  value  and  significance  of  every  human 
being. 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  1,  WILLIAM  J.  CLINTON,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Cor«titution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Monday,  January  17,  1994,  as  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Federal  Holiday.  I  call  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  occasion  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies, 
and  activities. 
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AN    INDEPENDENT    NEWSPAPER 


The  King  Holiday,  10  Years  Later 


AMERICA  IN  1994  is  not  the  same  place 
Sen.  Harris  Wofford  described  at  the  be; 
ginning  of  his  constructive  column  on  yes- 
terday's op-ed  page.  The  southern  laws  which 
sanctioned  a  dual  society,  the  racially  discrimina- 
tory places  of  public  accommodation,  the  state- 
sponsored  voting  rights  barriers^they've  all 
been  swept  away.  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr., 
whose  birthday  is  honored  today,  and  the  power- 
hil  dvil  rights  movement  he  led  deserve  much  of 
the  credit  for  that  transformation. 

Twenty-five  years  after  his  death,  and  a  decade 
after  the  inauguration  of  the  holiday  in  his  name, 
it.  is  said  that  if  Dr.  King  could  witness  the 
ca,mage  that  is  taking  place  on  American  streets 
today,  be  would  be  devastated.  That  is  undoubt- 
edly true.  But  we  don't  believe  his  sadness  would 
b«f  confined  to  the  presence  of  violence.  Neither 
do'we  believe  that  crime  would  be  the  only 
problem  he  would  expect  this  country  to  be 
grappling  with  today. 

Appearing  at  the  Mason  Temple  Church  where 
Dr,  King  spoke  in  Memphis  the  night  before  he 
was  killed.  President  Clinton  told  an  audience 
niade  up  largely  of  black  ministers  that  Ihe 
freedom  to  die  before  you're  a  teenager  is  not 
what  Martin  Luther  King  lived  and  died  for."  Mr. 
Clinton  speculated  that  if  Dr.  King  witnessed  the 
wave  of  crime  sweeping  the  country  today,  he 
wwild  say,  1  did  not-live  and  die  to  see  the 
American  family  destroyed."  We  can't  know  if 
that  is  what  Dr.  King  would  say.  But  we  do 
believe,  based  on  what  Dr.  King  was  preaching 
about  the  night  before  his  death,  that  his  concern 
about  conditions  in  today's  Memphis  as  well  as  in 
other  American  communities  would  include 
street  violence,  and  more. ' 

It's  not  likely  that  Dr.  King,  driving  in  from  the 
airport  to  Mason  Temple,  would  have  ignored 
the  urban  decay,  the  boarded  and  dilapidated 
houses,  the  homelessness.  the  closed  shops  in 


downtown  Memphis — all  stark  evidence  of  what 
he  called  on  his  last  night  the  "long  years  of 
poverty,  their  long  years  of  hurt  and  neglect." 
Nor  would  Dr.  King  miss  the  reality  in  today's 
America  of  what  he  referred  to  in  Memphis  25 
years  ago  as  "God's  children  here  suffering, 
sometimes  going  hungry,  going  through  dark  and 
dreary  nights  wondering  how  this  thing  is  going 
to  come  out."  It  was,  he  said,  "the  issue,"  adding: 
"And  we've  got  to  say  to  the  nation:  We  know  it's 

Sen.  Wofford  and  Rep.  John  Lewis,  who  share 

Dr.  King's  outlook  all  these  years  later,  have 

sponsored  legislation  aimed  at  making  the  King 

holiday  more  than  another  day  off  for  shopping  or 

resting.  They  would  have  the  federal  holiday 

become  an  active  day  of  conununity  service  and 

nonviolent  action — the  true  legacy  of  Dr.  King's 

life.  That  last  night  in  Memphis,  the  man  we 

honor  today  told  the  story  of  the  good  Samaritan, 

but  in  his  own  way.  fie  said  that  maybe  the  man 

who  fell  among  thieves  was  left  behind  by  the  two 

upstanding  passers-by,  because  they  were  too 

busy.  Or  he  said  maybe  "they  felt  that  it  was 

better  to  deal  with  the  problem  from  the  causal 

root,  rather  than  to  get  bogged  down  with  an 

individual."  Or  maybe,  sakl  Dr.  King,  they  were 

'afrakl;  they  thought  the  injured  man  on  the 

ground  was  merely  faking  and  would  harm  them. 

The  question  of  one  passer-by:  "If  I  stop  to  help 

this  man,  what  will  happen  to  me?"  was  the 

wrong  one  to  ask,  he  said.  The  good  Samaritan, 

the  one  who  got  down  from  his  beast  and  gave 

assistance,  asked  himself:  "If  I  do  not  stop  to  help 

this  man,  what  will  happen  to  him?"  That  was  the 

right  one.  Dr.  King  said.  The  good  Samaritan 

"decided  not  to  be  compassionate  by  proxy," 

preached  Dr.  King.  Sen.  Wofford  and  Rep.  Lewis 

are  right  to  believe  that  that  is  the  way  the  King 

holiday  should  be  observed. 
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Differences  Between  S.  774  and  H.R.  1933  That  the  House  Passed  on  March 

15,  1994 

Mr.  President.  We've  been  working  closely  with  our  House  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  since  the  beginning  so  there  aren't  many  differences  between  what 
we  introduced  and  what  the  House  passed — the  central  idea  of  turning  this  into  a 
day  on  instead  of  just  another  day  off  is  still  there. 

"The  changes  that  were  made  on  the  House  side  were  made  in  a  bipartisan  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  I  urge  support  of  these  modifications  on  the  Senate  side. 

Let  me  tick  off  the  most  significant  changes: 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 

•  The  House  extends  the  King  Commission  for  a  five  year  period  with  specific 
funding  levels  for  each  of  those  five  years.  We  had  originally  specified  year  one 
and  year  two  funding  at  $300,000  with  "such  sums"  in  fiscal  year  1996  and 
1997. 

Note  that  the  King  Commission  was  originally  created  in  1984  by  President 
Reagan.  It  was  first  extended  and  authorized  funding  in  1989  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Bush. 

Service  Grants  Program 

•  Both  bills  give  discretion  to  the  Corporation  for  Nationeil  and  Community  Serv- 
ice to  choose  whether  or  not  to  implement  a  grants  program  to  help  local  com- 
munities and  states  develop  service  opportunities  on  the  King  Holiday.  The 
original  bill  had  the  Corporation  do  this  in  conjunction  with  the  King  Commis- 
sion— which  had  review  and  veto  authority  over  the  grants  program — and  set 
a  specific  funding  authorization  level  of  $300,000.  The  high  non-federal  match 
for  such  a  grants  program,  70  percent,  would  remain  the  same. 

Commission  Membership 

•  The  House-passed  bill  directs  the  Corporation  for  National  and  Community 
Service  and  the  King  Commission  to  work  in  consultation  with  one  another  and 
adds  the  CEO  of  the  Corporation  for  National  and  Community  Service  to  the 
Board  of  the  King  Commission.  As  introduced,  we  had  suggested  doing  this  by 
placing  representatives  on  both  of  their  respective  boards.  The  House  bill  as 
passed  corrects  a  problem  brought  to  our  attention  by  the  Justice  Department 
about  the  constitutionaUty  of  the  King  Commission  having  veto  authority  over 
the  decisions  of  the  Corporation. 

And  finally,  the  House-passed  bill  does  not  specify  that  three  members  of  the  King 
Holiday  Commission  be  under  the  age  of  29  as  our  original  bill  did. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator 
Wofford,  for  that  eloquent  statement. 

Our  next  witness  has  done  probably  more  than  anyone  else  alive 
to  keep  Dr.  King's  dream  alive  and  to  promote  the  observance  that 
we  are  discussing  this  afternoon,  and  so  I  am  personally  very  hon- 
ored to  have  her  here  today.  Ms.  Coretta  Scott  King  is  the  Chair- 
person of  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Federal  Holiday  Commission 
and  the  president  and  CEO  of  the  King  Center  for  Non- Violent  So- 
cial Change. 

Welcome,  Ms.  King. 

STATEMENT  OF  CORETTA  SCOTT  KING 

Ms.  King.  Thank  you  very  much.  Madam  Chairperson,  and  to 
Senator  Kennedy  and  Senator  Cohen,  distinguished  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  you  in  support  of  S.  774,  which  will  extend  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  Federal  Holiday  Commission  through  September 
30,  1999,  and  make  the  King  Holiday  a  day  of  national  service  and 
interracial  cooperation. 

I  would  like  to  pause  to  thank  Senator  Wofford  for  his  very  elo- 
quent and  excellent  statement,  and  I  am  sure  Jack  Kemp  was  also 
very  excellent  and  eloquent  as  well.  I  think  it  is  very  fortunate  for 
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us  that  these  two  persons  were  able  to  be  here  today  to  make  pres- 
entations, as  well  as  the  other  panels  that  are  going  to  be  present- 
ing later. 

Senator  Kennedy,  I  want  to  say  thank  you  because  you,  as  it  has 
been  said,  have  done  so  much  for  civil  and  human  rights  as  well, 
and  as  a  long-time  friend  and  supporter,  a  member  of  this  Martin 
Luther  King  Holiday  Commission,  we  know  that  we  have  always 
been  able  to  count  on  you  for  your  support.  Your  very  profound  and 
eloquent  words  today  meant  a  great  deal  to  me  personally. 

Harris  Wofford  goes  back  to  the  early  days  of  our  struggle,  and 
I  think,  Harris,  Martin  would  be  very  pleased,  and  somehow  he 
must  know,  that  you  now  sit  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  know  he  would 
be  very  proud  of  you,  too. 

As  you  know,  companion  legislation  to  S.  774  was  introduced  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  John  Lewis,  and  this  leg- 
islation, H.R.  1993,  passed  the  House  on  Tuesday,  March  15,  1994. 

When  the  King  Federal  Holiday  Commission  was  created  in 
1984,  we  set  about  to  fashion  a  holiday  which  would  properly  honor 
the  man  and  movement  it  represents.  Because  our  Nation  has  ex- 
perienced so  few  new  holidays,  it  was  very  difficult  to  take  into  ac- 
count all  of  the  challenges  involved  with  establishing  a  new  na- 
tional holiday,  and  certainly  not  one  with  the  controversy  that  sur- 
rounds the  King  Holiday. 

Additionally,  the  Federal  Commission  was  not  authorized  Fed- 
eral funds  until  fiscal  year  1989,  and  its  first  appropriation  of 
$300,000  came  in  1990.  Until  that  time,  the  King  Center  in  Atlanta 
was  required  to  support  the  Commission  financially  and  organiza- 
tionally, a  burden  which  was  most  difficult  for  the  center  to  bear, 
certainly. 

When  the  U.S.  Congress  created  the  King  Holiday,  it  created  a 
Federal  holiday  totally  unique  in  the  history  of  the  Nation.  The 
Congress  wanted  the  King  Holiday  to  challenge  young  and  old  alike 
to  make  a  difference  with  their  lives,  to  face  the  future  with  cour- 
age and  hope,  and  to  become  drum  majors  for  justice,  for  peace,  for 
love,  and  for  nonviolence. 

The  legislation  establishing  the  King  Federal  Commission  stated 
that  the  holiday  should  be  a  time  for  the  Nation  to  reflect  upon  the 
principles  of  racial  equality  and  the  nonviolent  social  change  es- 
poused by  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  The  Congress  clearly  intended 
the  King  Holiday  to  be  more  than  a  day  off"  for  recreation,  shopping 
and  relaxation.  The  King  Holiday  is  unlike  all  of  our  other  national 
holidays  because  it  does  not  simply  have  us  look  back  in  commemo- 
ration of  some  event  or  figure  in  the  past.  It  calls  for  America  to 
look  inward,  examine  its  own  shortcomings,  walk  the  path  of  its 
creeds,  and  live  up  to  its  own  ideals;  in  short,  to  become  the  people 
we  would  like  ourselves  to  be. 

From  its  inception,  the  King  Holiday  has  been  a  struggle  against 
complacency.  We  all  know  that  it  is  far  easier  to  celebrate  the  birth 
of  our  Nation  with  fireworks  on  the  Fourth  of  July  or  to  relax  on 
some  sunny  beach  while  thinking  briefly  of  rebellious  patriots 
whose  dramatic,  bloodstained  dreams  came  to  be  a  written  reality 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

We  have  studied  other  American  holidays  and  seen  that  many 
have  experienced  difficulties  because  they  did  not  clearly  embody 
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the  central  ideals  and  principles  for  which  America  stands.  We 
have  learned  that  national  holidays  require  continuous  attention 
and  new  ways  to  involve  more  people.  We  have  learned  that  rel- 
evancy is  as  important  as  continuity  in  making  a  holiday  lasting 
and  effective.  We  have  also  learned  that  simply  having  a  holiday, 
any  holiday,  observed  in  all  50  States  is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
continuing  process  to  bring  integrity  and  lasting  purpose  to  such  an 
occasion. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  would  have  been  disturbed  and  sad- 
dened if  Americans  and  people  anywhere  were  simply  using  his 
holiday  for  some  frivolous  activity  or  for  pomp  and  ceremony.  He 
would  have  wanted  his  holiday  to  be  a  day  of  action,  not  apathy; 
reflection,  not  recreation;  service,  not  bargain  hunting.  He  would 
have  wanted  it  to  be  a  day  not  only  of  words,  but  of  deeds. 

Dr.  King  believed  strongly  that  anybody  can  be  great  because 
anybody  can  serve.  He  knew  that  every  person  could  achieve  great- 
ness through  service  to  others.  Dr.  King  would  have  wanted  his 
holiday  to  be  about  the  business  of  service.  Senate  bill  774  provides 
the  King  Holiday  with  a  new  and  significant  beginning.  It  encour- 
ages interracial  cooperation  and  collaboration  at  a  time  when  eth- 
nic and  racial  hatred  and  mistrust  is  on  the  rise.  It  inspires  every 
American  to  undertake  community  service  activities  to  address  so- 
cial problems  and  ills,  such  as  drugs,  crime,  racial  and  ethnic  ha- 
tred, and  killing  and  violence  of  all  sorts.  These  and  other  serious 
problems  are  now  preying  upon  the  national  conscience  and  threat- 
ening our  most  sacred  institutions  of  family  and  community. 

Throughout  his  life,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  sought  to  forge  the 
common  ground  on  which  people  from  all  walks  of  life  could  come 
together  as  equals  to  address  issues  of  community  concern.  I  am 
excited  that  there  has  already  been  such  widespread  support  for 
making  the  holiday  a  day  of  national  service.  We  have  seen  the 
support  on  the  editorial  pages  of  our  newspapers  and  magazines. 
We  have  seen  it  come  from  our  governors  and  mayors,  from  United 
Way  organizations,  business  groups,  and  from  organizations  of  di- 
verse interest  and  differing  concerns. 

The  idea  of  community  service  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 
The  Congress  has  already  recognized  this  in  legislation  now  being 
implemented  through  the  Corporation  for  National  and  Community 
Service.  We  are  now  seeing  thousands  of  our  young  college  grad- 
uates turning  to  careers  in  community  service.  These  young  people 
have  thrown  off  the  prospect  of  maMng  large  salaries  for  the  re- 
wards of  public  service.  We  are  beginning  to  see  a  new  kind  of 
young  people  who  are  involving  themselves  in  social  activism,  view- 
ing themselves  as  social  entrepreneurs,  and  identifying  themselves 
with  successful  nonprofit  causes.  They  bring  idealism  to  their  new- 
found work,  but  they  are  also  bringing  a  kind  of  pragmatism  not 
seen  in  past  years. 

Madam  Chairperson,  I  realize  that  there  are  those  who  honestly 
believe  that  it  is  time  to  sunset  the  King  Holiday  Commission  and 
to  no  longer  try  to  organize  the  King  Holiday  to  be  something  more 
than  another  day  off  at  the  taxpayer's  expense.  Many  of  those  sup- 
porting such  a  position  feel  that  since  the  holiday  is  now  observed 
by  49  States  and  in  New  Hampshire  as  Civil  Rights  Day  that  the 
work  of  the  Commission  is  over.  On  the  contrary,  the  King  Holiday 
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is  in  its  infancy  and  the  work  of  the  King  Commission  is  just  begin- 
ning. The  real  challenge  is  just  ahead  of  us  along  that  road  less 
traveled. 

The  King  Holiday  is  now  viewed  by  far  too  many  Americans  as 
an  African-American  holiday.  We  want  to  change  this  image.  It  is 
a  holiday  which  every  American  should  be  able  to  support  and  par- 
ticipate and  take  pride  in.  The  holiday  remains  largely  unaccepted 
by  the  business  community,  and  we  want  to  change  this,  also.  Mak- 
ing the  holiday  an  opportunity  for  community  service  can  go  far  to- 
ward getting  business  involved  and  supportive. 

Imagine  10  or  30  million  Americans  helping  friends  and  strang- 
ers alike  on  the  King  Holiday.  Imagine  if  they  used  the  holiday  to 
give  blood,  restore  our  parks,  tutor  our  children,  rebuild  our  schools 
and  recreational  areas,  improve  the  environment,  feed  the  hungry, 
house  the  homeless,  help  the  elderly,  assist  those  with  AIDS  and 
other  diseases,  help  the  Special  Olympics,  stop  the  violence,  and 
imagine  what  a  difference  it  would  make  if  Americans  continued 
such  acts  all  year. 

Madam  Chairperson,  we  realize  that  having  a  commission  to  pro- 
mote a  particular  holiday  is  unprecedented,  but  so  is  the  King  Holi- 
day. The  struggle  which  Dr.  King  led  is  not  over,  not  in  this  coun- 
try and  not  an3rwhere  else  in  the  world.  The  struggle  goes  on  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  each  of  us.  Dr.  King's  dream  was  always  a 
growing  dream,  requiring  constant  updating,  moving  on  to  new 
frontiers,  and  requiring  new  sacrifices,  so  is  the  holiday  which  the 
Congress  has  created  to  honor  this  patriot  and  the  millions  who 
have  participated  in  the  civil  rights  movement  which  he  led,  so  is 
the  work  of  this  small  Commission  of  two  paid  staff  members  es- 
tablished to  nurture  and  to  sustain  the  integrity  of  this  very  special 
day. 

The  King  Commission  has  received  the  praise  of  Presidents,  con- 
gressional committees,  governors,  mayors,  and  ordinary  citizens  for 
its  good  works  and  for  using  its  limited  resources  wisely  and  pru- 
dently. The  Commission  is  not  some  enormous  bureaucracy  trying 
to  do  things  which  permanent  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  doing  or  could  do  better.  The  Commis- 
sion's business  has  remained  focused  and  it  has  never  tried  to  be 
more  than  what  it  was  intended  to  be. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  Dr.  King  carried  a  heavy  price.  It  was 
made  in  the  midst  of  social,  economic,  and  political  oppression  and 
against  a  backdrop  of  bombed-out  churches  and  homes,  lynched 
and  murdered  protestors,  overcrowded  jails,  and  assassination.  Ten 
years  ago,  we  saw  the  beginning  of  the  payoff  for  that  heavy  price 
with  a  new  and  meaningful  holiday  with  unbelievable  potential.  It 
came  at  a  time  when  the  Nation  and  world  were  more  and  more 
realizing  the  relevancy  of  Dr.  King's  teachings  and  life  example. 

America  is  blessed  to  have  a  national  holiday  which  represents 
more  than  speeches,  contests,  parades,  fireworks,  or  even  marches. 
The  King  Holiday,  with  the  exception  of  the  celebration  of  the  New 
Year,  is  the  only  holiday  we  have  which  is  observed  in  some  man- 
ner by  nations  all  over  the  world.  The  King  Holiday  is  the  only  hol- 
iday which  Members  of  the  Congress  have  crafted  to  make  a  dif- 
ference in  the  life  of  every  American  now  and  for  generations  to 
come. 
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You  have  given  us  a  day  to  stop,  think  and  act,  to  make  things 
better  for  ourselves,  our  families,  our  communities,  and  our  Nation. 
You  have  given  us  quite  a  day.  It  is  now  up  to  you  to  open  your 
hearts  and  offer  your  hands  to  help  us  achieve  the  dream  of  what 
Dr.  King's  Holiday  could  ultimately  be. 

Thank  you,  Madam  Chairperson. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  King,  for 
that  eloquent  statement. 

Senator  Cohen  has  just  brought  to  my  attention  that  the  former 
Director  of  the  FBI,  Bill  Sessions,  has  joined  us  and  on  behalf  of 
the  committee  I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Sessions  for  his  presence. 

We  have  been  joined  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Senator 
Specter,  who  would  like  to  make  an  opening  statement  before  we 
go  to  questions. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ARLEN  SPECTER,  A  U.S.  SENATOR  FROM 
THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Senator  Specter.  Thank  you  very  much.  Madam  Chairperson.  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  welcoming  you  here,  Mrs.  King,  and  thank 
you  for  that  very  powerful  statement. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  know  Dr.  King.  I  worked  with  him  when 
he  was  in  Philadelphia  in  1965  and  have  a  firsthand  appreciation 
for  the  tremendous  impact  that  he  had  while  he  was  alive  and 
working  on  the  issues  which  you  have  just  articulated.  It  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  appropriate  that  there  should  be  a  national 
commemoration,  which  we  now  celebrate  with  the  legislation  hav- 
ing been  passed  in  1983. 

I  recall  very  well  the  first  day  of  floor  discussion,  and  was  as- 
tounded to  hear  some  adverse  comments  on  the  Senate  floor,  which 
I  shall  not  obviously  repeat  but  only  allude  to  because  they  are  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  As  is  our  custom,  there  are  usually  not 
too  many  Senators  on  the  floor  because  of  hearings  of  this  sort  and 
much  other  business,  but  I  was  there  and  was  the  first  to  reply, 
commenting  on  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  Dr.  King  and  of 
some  of  the  historical  background  as  to  what  he  had  accomplished 
and  why  we  should  have  a  national  holiday  in  honor  of  Dr.  Martin 

Luther  King,  Jr.  t    t.-  i 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  pending  legislation  because  I  think 
that,  along  with  public  service,  it  gives  very  substantial  meaning 
to  the  holiday  itself  So  we  thank  you  for  his  contribution  and  we 
thank  you  for  your  contribution. 

Thank  you.  Madam  Chairperson. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  now  have 
a  period  for  questions  of  this  first  panel.  The  timer  is  set  for  5  min- 
utes, and  so  I  would  like  to  start  with  you,  Senator  Kennedy. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much.  Madam  Chairperson. 
Just  very  briefly,  Ms.  King  is  known  for  carrying  on  a  legacy.  She 
is  also  a  proud  mother  of  a  wonderful  family  whom  some  of  us  have 
had  the  good  opportunity  to  get  to  know  and  spend  some  time  with. 
One  of  the  happy  experiences  is  that  the  different  generations  of 
the  Kennedy  family  have  enjoyed  the  wonderful  contact,  associa- 
tion, and  inspiration  that  Dr.  King's  and  Coretta  King's  children 
have  provided.  So  I  hope  you  will  extend  our  best  wishes  to  all  of 
them. 
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One  of  the  important  efforts  of  the  Commission  has  been  to  try 
to  address  the  issue  of  racial  harmony,  and  also  youth  violence.  We 
are  obviously,  as  a  society,  enormously  attentive  to  that  issue.  I  am 
wondering  if  you  would  comment  from  your  own  experience  about 
the  balance  between  trying  to  deal  with  the  causes  of  violence  in 
terms  of  prevention  in  what  might  be  done  with  and  for  the  young 
people  in  our  society,  and  also  about  those  who  may  well  be  incor- 
rigible. 

If  you  fmd  a  young  student  who  repeats  the  second  or  third  or 
fourth  grade  either  twice  or  three  times,  you  are  looking  at  a  school 
dropout.  You  are  looking  at  someone  that  may  very  well  be  a  single 
mother,  someone  that  may  very  well  be  caught  up  in  the  problems 
of  substance  abuse  or  violence  or  other  kinds  of  illegal  activities. 

We  know  that  86  percent  of  those  that  are  on  death  row  are 
school  dropouts.  We  know  that  there  are  some  individuals  who  are 
incorrigible  and  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  an  appropriate  way.  Hav- 
ing given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the  problems  of  youth  violence 
in  our  society,  what  do  you  think  would  be  useful  and  instructive 
to  us  about  how  we  might  try  and  be  more  responsive  to  some  of 
these  elements  in  our  society? 

Ms.  King.  That  is  a  very,  I  think,  important  question  and  one 
that  I  am  pleased  to  try  to  give  my  observations  to.  I  think  all  of 
us  who  have  brought  up  children  and  some  of  us  who  are  at  the 
stage  of  bringing  up  grandchildren — unfortunately,  I  don't  have 
any  yet,  but  I  have  friends 

Senator  Kennedy.  I  have  just  been  told  I  am  going  to  have  two 
next  summer. 

Ms.  King.  Wonderful;  congratulations. 

The  fact  is  that  as  a  parent,  first  of  all,  one  has  to  be  very  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  young  people  growing  up  today,  whether 
you  have  youngsters  growing  up  or  not.  Second,  as  a  concerned  citi- 
zen, I  have  always  felt  that  a  large  part  of  our  efforts  should  be 
toward  developing  the  younger  generation  and  providing  every  op- 
portunity for  them  to  develop  and  grow  in  ways  of  service. 

As  a  young  person  myself,  I  realized  that  I  had  good  parents  and 
that  my  parents  instilled  the  values  in  me  that  they  had  of  love 
and  concern,  of  honesty,  of  self-esteem,  of  doing  to  others  as  you 
would  have  them  do  unto  you;  that  one  has  to  give  back  something 
to  society  that  you  take  from  society.  I  was  very  fortunate,  but 
many  children  today  are  not  so  privileged — single  parents. 

I  was  a  single  parent  at  a  later  stage,  but  many  parents,  particu- 
larly among  black  people,  are  single  parents,  mothers  who  are  not 
well  educated  who  didn't  have  opportunities  themselves,  and  they 
have  to  raise  their  children.  Somehow,  we  have  to  be  concerned  in 
our  society  with  providing  opportunities  for  those  families  to  bring 
their  children  up  in  a  way  in  which  they  need  to  grow  and  to  get 
an  education  themselves  because  it  becomes  a  vicious  cycle. 

In  terms  of  the  work  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  in  the  Holiday 
Commission  and  with  the  King  Center  as  well,  we  came  up  with 
this  Youth  Against  Violence  Program  where  we  get  young  people 
at  an  early  age,  13  to  17,  and  we  teach  them  Dr.  King's  principles 
of  nonviolence  and  how  to  apply  them  in  their  lives.  What  we  have 
found  is  that  young  people  are  very  receptive  once  they  have  an  op- 
portunity to  understand  what  Dr.  King's  vision  was,  what  his  phi- 
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losophy  was,  what  his  methods  of  bringing  about  change  were. 
They  have  been  very  receptive. 

In  the  King  Center,  for  instance,  we  start  with  preschool  chil- 
dren. We  have  an  early  learning  center,  and  it  is  important  to  get 
young  people,  I  think,  at  the  earliest  possible  age,  babies  from  6 
months  to  5  years.  We  teach  them  at  their  level  how  to  love,  how 
to  care,  how  to  share,  how  to  give,  and  teach  them  a  sense  of  their 
own  worth,  a  sense  of  self-worth.  It  is  important  for  kids  to  get  that 
at  an  early  age. 

We  realize  that  you  can't  reach  all  the  children  at  that  age,  but 
we  have  70  children  annually,  at  least  70,  but  it  is  something  that 
can  be  replicated  in  many  other  places.  We  have  an  infusion  model 
for  public  schools  that  we  have  developed,  infusing  Dr.  King's 
teachings  into  the  school  curriculum,  and  it  is  used  very  widely. 
Where  it  has  been  used,  we  have  gotten  very  excellent  reports  back 
from  the  school  systems. 

At  every  level,  we  are  doing  things  to  teach  young  people  a  sense 
of  values  that  I  think  will  help  us  to  achieve  the  kinds  of  goals  that 
our  society  has  set  for  itself  and  to  stop  some  of  the  violence  that 
is  taking  place.  People  also  need  to  know  how  to  resolve  their  con- 
flicts. Every  day,  we  are  faced  with  various  decisions  to  make  that 
are  conflicting  and  if  we  can  learn  to  resolve  conflicts  nonviolently, 
it  becomes  very  important,  I  think.  Where  kids  are  tempted  to 
strike  back,  they  begin  to  sit  down  and  talk.  They  learn  that  if  you 
can  find  a  way  to  talk  to  each  other  and  to  fight  with  each  other, 
it  helps  you  to  come  to  some  kind  of  resolution  of  the  problem. 

I  know  this  is  not  easy.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do,  but  it 
is  something  that  we  all  need  to  be  more — in  our  own  example,  we 
need  to  practice  it.  I  think  young  people  learn  by  example,  and  we 
can  be  the  example  ourselves  to  our  young  people. 

Senator  KENNEDY.  Thank  you  very  much.  Madam  Chairperson, 
it  might  be  useful  to  have  those  programs — I  am  familiar  with 
some — just  included  as  part  of  the  record  because  I  think  they  are 
a  form  of  service  and  they  have  been  very  constructive  and  posi- 
tive. I  think  having  them  included  in  the  record  might  be  of  some 
value  to  inspire  them  to  be  replicated  in  other  communities. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King's  Student  Program 

i.  youth  against  violence  symposium 

A.  The  National  Law  Enforcement  Involvement  Committee  (NLEIC). 

1)  Established  in  1990  as  a  body  to  identify  and  implement  ways  and  means  of 
eradicating  the  violence  and  other  social  ills  confronting  youth  and  other 
members  of  society. 

2)  Involves  all  law  enforcement  agencies. 

3)  Exposed  more  than  27,000  young  people  in  twenty-two  cities  to  different  tech- 
niques aimed  at  addressing  the  issues  that  face  them — crime,  suicide,  gangs, 
and  violence. 
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B.  The  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Center  for  Nonviolent  Social  Change,  Inc. 

II.  LIVING  THE  DREAM  PLEDGE 
A.  Six  Steps  for  Nonviolent  Social  Change. 

III.  DEVELOPING  PROGRAMS 

A.  'Youth  At  Risk"  prevention  programs. 

B.  "Youth  Against  Violence  Clubs"  in  schools  and  communities. 

C.  "Adopt  a  School  Programs"  in  support  of  youth  against  violence  programs. 

D.  "Annual  Youth  Workshop  on  Nonviolence"  at  the  King  Center. 

1)  Six  Steps  for  achieving  nonviolent  social  change. 

2)  The  Six  Principles  of  Nonviolence. 

IV.  LEARN-A-BRATION 

A.  Schools  conduct  Teach-ins  on  January  15,  Dr.  King's  actual  birthday. 

1)  The  Teach-in  focuses  attention  on  Dr.  King  and  his  works. 

2)  This  guide  provides  teachers  with  materials  that  can  be  used  to  teach  about 
Dr.  King  during  the  Teach-In  and  throughout  the  year. 

B.  Activities  for  the  Teach-in. 

1)  An  assembly  in  which  students  present  skits  and  reports  from  incidents  in 
King's  Life  as  well  as  excerpts  from  his  speeches  or  from  poems  written  about 
him. 

2)  Selected  students  prepare  brief  reports  on  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  and  the  rea- 
sons it  was  awarded  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

3)  Show  the  filmstrip,  The  Man  and  His  Meaning,  and  discuss  the  impact  of 
King's  work  on  American  Ufe. 

4)  Develop  learning  stations  which  will  highlight  books  and  filmstrips  about  Dr. 
King. 

5)  Students  will  develop  photographic  displays,  slide-tape,  booklets,  newspapers 
and/or  timeliness. 

6)  Have  an  assembly  involving  musical  selections,  oral  readings,  "You  Are 
There"  interviews,  storytelling,  films,  video  tapes,  or  other  appropriate  activi- 
ties. 

7)  Conduct  a  school  contest  in  which  students  are  encouraged  to  locate  informa- 
tion about  Martin  Luther  King  and  then  prepare  one  the  following: 

a)  A  composition 

b)  An  original  poem 

c)  A  poster  or  piece  of  artwork 

d)  A  banner 

e)  A  radio  or  stage  script 

8)  Plan  an  assembly  program  focusing  on  multicultural  and  intergroups  under- 
standing and  cooperation. 

9)  Have  students  examine  and  present  the  goals,  objectives,  and  strategies  of 
various  civil  rights  groups. 

10)  Use  video  tape,  Leacy  of  a  Dream. 

11)  Invite  PTA  members,  senior  citizens  groups,  and/or  members  of  the  business 
community  to  share  recollections  of  meeting  or  working  with  Dr.  King. 

12)  Implement  specific  lessons  in  all  English  and  social  studies  classes  that  ad- 
dress Dr.  King's  life/and  work  as  well  as  the  influence  of  his  work  on  life 
today. 

13)  Have  students  join  the  Freedom  Trail.  Purchase  a  Freedom  Trail  Commemo- 
rative Map/Brochure  from  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Federal  Holiday  Com- 
mission. 

14)  Show  and  discuss  Part  II  of— Decade  of  the  Sixties  which  examines  Dr. 
King's  leadership  in  1960's. 

C.  Sample  Lessons  For  K-3 

1)  Using  a  Telephone 

2)  Matching  words  and  pictures 

3)  Letter  dot  to  dot 

D.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.:  ONCE  A  CHILD 

1)  Students  will  learn  facts  about  the  youth  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
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2)  Students  will  envision  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  as  a  historical  figure  and  as 
a  young  person. 

3)  Students  will  consider  ways  in  which  they  can  be  more  serious  and  piurposeful 
in  their  own  lives. 

E.  January  15:  THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  HOPE 

1)  Students  will  understand  that  January  15  commemorates  the  birthday  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  reminds  all  Americans  of  his  dreams  and  goals  for 
his  Nation. 

2)  Students  will  take  part  in  the  celebration  of  Martin  Luther  King's  birthday. 

3)  Students  will  think  of  ways  to  celebrate  Martin  Luther  King's  birthday  in  ev- 
eryday life. 

F.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.:  A  MESSAGE  FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 

1)  Students  will  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  facts  and  accomplish- 
ments of  Martin  Luther  King's  life. 

2)  Students  will  consider  Martin  Luther  King's  message  as  it  applies  to  their 
own  lives. 

3)  Students  will  engage  in  nonviolent  ways  to  settle  disputes  or  problems. 

G.  Sample  Lessons  for  Middle  Grades 

1)  Ask  students  to  write  a  short  essay  on  "How  I  learned  About  Prejudice." 

2)  Have  one  of  the  pupils  read  and  interpret  the  "I  have  a  Dream"  speech  to 
the  class.  Use  the  reading  as  a  basis  for  class  discussion. 

3)  Discuss  "freedom  fighters"  of  all  races.  What  is  a  "freedom  fighter,"  and  what 
qualities  must  he  or  she  have? 

4)  Ask  well-known  black  people  from  the  community  to  speak  to  the  class  about 
black  history. 

5)  Discuss  TV  programs  that  feature  black  performers,  and  ask  for  student  reac- 
tions. 

6)  Ask  students  to  write  essays  on  "The  Black  Hero(ine)  I  Most  Admire,"  giving 
reasons  for  their  choices. 

G.  Civil  Rights:  Individual  contributions  to  a  major  movement 

H.  Martin  Luther  King's  Dream:  All  God's  Children  Joining  Hands 

1)  Students  will  learn  about  Martin  Luther  King's  message  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  respect. 

2)  Students  will  consider  Martin  Luther  King's  message  in  relation  to  their  own 
behavior. 

I.  Suggestions  for  teaching  about  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 

1)  Class  and  Panel  discussions 

2)  Compositions 

3)  Art  Assignments 

4)  Dramatizations  or  role  playing 

J.  Sample  lessons  for  Jr.  and  Sr.  High 

1)  Reading/Language  Arts 

2)  Reading-Fact  or  Fiction 

3)  Social  Studies 

4)  Language  Arts 

5)  News  Media 

6)  Science 

V.  "I  HAVE  A  DREAM"  NATIONAL  YOUTH  ASSEMBLY 

A.  Goals 

B.  Workshops 

C.  Town  Meeting 

D.  Luncheon 

E.  Movie 

F.  Talent  Show 

VI.  THE  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING,  JR.  FEDERAL  HOLIDAY  COMMISSION 

A.  Specific  Programs 

1)  March  on  Washington  30th  anniversary 
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2)  Youth  Assembly 

3)  Youth  Against  Violence  Symposiums 

4)  Business  Advisory  Council 

5)  Unity  Event  at  the  United  Nations 

6)  Public  Service  Announcements 

7)  Newspaper  and  magazine  advertising  campaign 

8)  Holiday  Activities 

9)  Legislation  to  establish  the  Commission  as  a  permanent  federal  agency 

Ms.  King.  I  have  one  other  thing,  if  I  could,  Senator.  It  seems 
to  me  that  one  of  the  things  that  we  need  to  be  thinking  about  as 
adults  in  trying  to  help  curb  the  violence  in  our  society  is,  as  we 
look  at  the  television  programming  that  our  children  are  buying 
into,  we  need  to  make  sure  that  the  quality  of  these  programs  is 
such  that  young  people  will  develop  not  violently  but  nonviolently, 
so  to  speak. 

I  have  come  up  with  an  expression  of  taking  the  profit  out  of  vio- 
lence. I  think  that  what  happens  so  often  is  that  the  television  pro- 
gramming is  aimed  at  creating  violence  and  sensation  so  that 
young  people  will  watch  it,  so  it  sells,  and  they  continue  to  do  that. 
But  if  we  continue  to  allow  them  to  do  it,  then  it  is  going  to  go  on 
and  then  we  will  be  wondering  what  is  happening  to  our  children, 
what  the  influences  are.  That  is  a  very  definite  influence,  I  feel,  in 
the  lives  of  our  children  that  we  can  do  something  about. 

Senator  Kennedy.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Thank  you  very  much.  Ms.  King,  we 
couldn't  agree  with  you  more. 

Senator  Cohen? 

Senator  Cohen.  Thank  you  very  much.  You  touched  a  sore  spot 
in  terms  of  this  committee  dealing  with  issues  such  as  what  is 
being  shown  on  television.  Senator  Moseley-Braun  recently  held  a 
hearing  dealing  with  gangster  rap.  It  was  an  extraordinary  hear- 
ing, and  the  room  was  filled  with  cameras.  And  guess  what?  Not 
one  picture  appeared  on  the  evening  news.  There  was  virtually  no 
discussion  of  that  issue  the  next  day. 

What  I  saw  of  that  hearing  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times.  It 
was  a  picture  of  the  Chairperson  and  two  youngsters  with  a  small 
caption  saying  Senator  Carol  Moseley-Braun  meets  two  rappers  for 
peace,  and  that  was  it.  It  is  frustrating  to  deal  with  something  that 
is  so  important — a  whole  generation,  mostly  young  blacks,  are 
growing  up  having  violence  piped  into  their  ears — and  yet  very  lit- 
tle attention  is  being  paid  to  it  by  the  press. 

I  wanted  to  point  out  the  presence  of  former  Director  Sessions, 
not  because  of  the  irony  of  it,  but  because  of  the  example.  The  his- 
tory of  the  FBI  and  its  role  in  the  civil  rights  movement  has  been 
controversial,  to  say  the  least,  but  I  wanted  to  point  his  presence 
out  because  when  he  was  Director,  he  looked  into  questions  raised 
about  racial  inequality  and  racial  bias.  It  shows  you  what  can  hap- 
pen when  we  talk  about  deeds  and  not  words  of  people  measuring 
up  to  their  leadership  responsibilities.  That  is  why  I  thought  it  ap- 
propriate to  note  that  he  was  sitting  behind  you  in  the  audience 
nodding  as  you  spoke  those  very  eloquent  words. 

I  also  want  to  make  an  observation.  None  of  the  programs  we 
come  up  with  will  ever  be  effective  until  we  deal  head-on  with  the 
issue  of  racism.  When  you  deny  individuals  the  opportunity  to  grow 
to  their  fullest  potential  you  will  get  a  distortion  or  a  perversion 
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of  values.  That  is  what  has  happened  in  our  society.  When  people 
find  they  have  limitations  put  upon  their  ability  to  be  who  they  can 
be,  to  use  a  popular  phrase,  then  you  find  these  kinds  of  distortions 
which  are  antisocial,  which  are  tearing  at  the  fabric  of  our  society. 

As  I  have  noted  in  the  past.  Justice  Holmes  had  a  brilliant  in- 
sight into  this  whole  issue  many  years  ago.  He  said  that  the  hell 
of  the  Old  World's  literature  was  when  people  were  taxed  beyond 
their  abilities.  For  example,  you  had  Sisyphus  constantly  rolling 
that  rock  up  the  hill  and  it  kept  rolling  back  down,  and  you  had 
Tantalus  surrounded  by  food  and  water  but  unable  to  reach  them. 
That  was  the  hell  of  the  Old  World's  literature,  he  said. 

There  is  something  far  deeper  in  today's  society,  something  far 
more  tragic,  and  that  is  when  powers  conscious  of  themselves  are 
denied  their  chance.  That  is  the  true  hell  of  today's  world,  when 
powers  conscious  of  themselves  are  denied  their  chance.  That  is  at 
the  heart  of  many  of  our  problems  today. 

This  bill  and  the  others  that  we  pass  will  not  begin  to  deal  with 
that  until  we  come  to  the  realization  that  everybody  has  got  to 
have  a  stake,  everybody  has  got  to  have  the  opportunity  to  grow 
to  their  fullest  potential.  When  people  come  to  this  realization,  we 
can  finally  start  dealing  with  the  issue  of  how  to  generate  more 
community  spirit. 

Right  now,  we  are  looking  at  each  other  across  the  color  line.  We 
remain  relatively  indifferent  as  long  as  we  see  it,  for  example,  as 
a  problem  of  crime  within  the  black  community.  If  it  is  black-on- 
black  violence  we  sort  of  look  at  the  Metro  Section  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  say,  two  or  three  more  died  tonight.  However,  when 
it  crosses  the  color  line,  suddenly  it  gets  our  attention  and  we  must 
do  something. 

You  read  about  today's  trial  or  yesterday's  trial  about  some 
young  blacks  who  spotted  a  young  white  boy  walking  and  decided 
they  wanted  to  kill  him.  Those  are  the  kinds  of  animosities  that 
have  been  generated  in  our  society.  So  we  must  deal  with  this 
issue.  I  don't  think  we  have  dealt  with  it  effectively.  I  hope  that 
President  Clinton  would  consider  a  White  House  commission  on 
this.  Until  we  deal  forthrightly  with  it,  these  problems  continue 
and  escalate. 

Mrs.  King,  you  gave  the  answer  I  was  looking  for  in  terms  of 
what  can  we  do  at  the  community  level  to  try  to  build  this  spirit. 
With  our  young  people,  my  own  view  is  that  we  must  persuade 
them  that  there  aren't  any  limits  to  who  they  can  be,  because  if 
they  believe  that  there  is  nothing  beyond  going  to  school  and  drop- 
ping out  or  getting  into  the  drug  trade,  there  is  very  little  hope  for 
them  and,  I  might  add,  not  much  hope  for  us  as  a  society. 

The  King  Holiday  and  Service  Act  is  important,  but  we  must  go 
much  further.  At  the  most  basic  level  we  must  deal  with  why  we 
are  having  these  animosities,  what  is  at  the  core  of  them,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  denial  of  opportunity. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Madam  Chairperson. 

Senator  WOFFORD.  Madam  Chairperson,  could  I  add  a  word  to 
the  answer? 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Certainly. 

Senator  WOFFORD.  In  addition  to  thinking  about,  talking  about, 
and  probing  the  racial  divisions  in  our  society — and  I  endorse  all 
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of  the  suggestions  just  made — a  dimension  of  this  bill  is  pertinent. 
It  goes  beyond  talking,  as  everyone  has  stressed,  to  working.  One 
way  to  begin  to  end  the  racial  divisions  is  to  work  together,  and 
I  think  it  is  going  to  be  very  important  for  the  Commission,  and 
also  the  Corporation  on  National  Service,  as  they  plan  how  to  use 
this  day  as  leverage  for  service,  that  they  design  programs  where 
black  and  white,  Hispanic,  old  and  young,  our  divisions  in  our  soci- 
ety, are  brought  together  in  common  work. 

The  City  Year  Program  of  Boston,  which  Senator  Kennedy  knows 
a  lot  about,  designs  from  the  very  beginning  it  to  be  a  coming  to- 
gether for  a  year  of  black  and  white,  collegebound  and  non- 
collegebound.  Integration  is  central  to  the  design,  and  I  have  seen 
them  in  action  and  one  of  the  ways  you  really  shed  racism  and  all 
of  our  parochialisms  is  by  common  work.  The  Peace  Corps  learned 
it;  City  Year  is  learning  it. 

Madam  Chairperson,  I  once  asked  a  young  gang  member  who 
joined  the  Philadelphia  Youth  Service  Corps  and  who  had  been  on 
the  way  toward  drugs  and  crime  and  welfare  and  prison  why  he 
left  that  world  and  joined  this  Youth  Service  Corps.  He  first  said, 
well,  I  thought  it  might  be  a  better  gang  and  I  wouldn't  die  in  the 
end  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  what  a  different  kind  of  gang 
with  different  kinds  of  characters  would  be  like. 

Then  I  probed  him  a  little  more  and  he  said,  you  know,  all  my 
life  people  have  been  coming  to  our  housing  project  and  helping 
me,  and  he  said,  I  got  tired  of  people  doing  good  against  me;  this 
was  the  first  time  anyone  asked  me  to  go  out  and  work  with  other 
people  and  do  some  good  together.  You  know,  it  reminded  me  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Peace  Corps  when  a  young  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
on  the  White  House  lawn  was  asked,  why  did  you  of  the  apathetic 
generation  finally  respond  in  hundreds  of  thousands  to  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  he  said,  nobody  had  ever  asked  me  to  do  anything  patri- 
otic, unselfish,  or  for  the  common  good  before;  Kennedy  asked.  I 
think  in  a  sense,  this  bill  is  trying  to  help  us  find  the  way  to  ask 
again. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator 
Wofford. 

Senator  Specter? 

Senator  Specter.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairperson.  At  the  outset, 
I  associate  myself  with  the  comments  of  my  colleague.  Senator 
Cohen,  on  the  issue  of  racism.  I  believe  that  is  the  core  problem 
in  the  big  cities  today,  and  I  see  that  with  my  experience  in  one 
of  America's  biggest  cities,  Philadelphia.  I  concur  with  what  Sen- 
ator Wofford  has  said  about  the  issue  of  working  together.  The  na- 
tional service  legislation  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  this  bill 
will  be  a  second  step  in  that  direction. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  one  subject,  Ms.  King,  which  has 
been  on  my  mind  for  a  decade  now.  When  I  found  out  that  Pitts- 
burgh had  the  highest  incidence  in  the  country  of  infant  mortality 
among  African-American  babies,  I  was  astounded.  It  was  at  the 
Alma  EUery  Unit  in  Pittsburgh,  that  I  saw  for  the  first  time.  It 
shocked  me  that  a  city  as  renowned  in  medical  care  as  Pittsburgh, 
which  is  one  of  the  world's  foremost,  would  have  this  problem. 

We  have  undertaken  some  corrective  measures  with  a  program 
called  Healthy  Start,  where  there  are  six  pilot  projects,  two  in 
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Pennsylvania,  I  am  happy  to  say.  That  is  one  of  the  benefits  of 
being  the  ranking  member  on  the  subcommittee  which  does  the  ap- 
propriating. The  problem  has  been  viewed  in  some  intensity  by 
Senator  Moynihan,  who  has  made  charts  of  the  increase  in  children 
bom  out  of  wedlock,  and  presumably  mostly  in  an  unwanted  cir- 
cumstance. 

Teenage  pregnancy  gives  rise  to  grave  difficulties  in  our  society, 
and  one  of  the  most  acute  is  the  low-birth-weight  babies,  which 
cost  $150,000  each.  A  baby  weighing  about  a  pound,  about  as  big 
as  my  hand,  is  a  human  tragedy  that  carries  scars  through  a  life- 
time. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  care  to  make  any  comments  about  how  we 
get  the  basic  information  to  these  young  women  so  that  they  know 
how  to  care  for  themselves — Dr.  Koop  has  proposed  a  minimum  of 
four  prenatal  visits — and  how  we  deal  with  this  issue  generally,  to 
the  extent  you  would  care  to  comment. 

Ms.  King.  Senator,  I  didn't  anticipate  having  to  comment  on 
that.  I  would  need  to  give  some  thought  to  it.  I  couldn't  give  you 
a  meaningful  answer  at  this  point,  and  I  am  sorry.  It  is  a  serious 
problem  and  I  think  it  requires  some  serious  thought  before  I  re- 
spond to  it,  but  I  share  your  concern,  certainly.  It  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem, and  I  will  be  thinking  about  that. 

Senator  Specter.  All  right. 

Ms.  King.  If  I  come  up  with  any  of  what  I  think  are  meaningful 
suggestions,  I  will  send  them  along  to  you. 

Senator  Specter.  Fine.  I  would  very  much  appreciate  that.  I  am 
sure  the  committee  would  as  well.  Thank  you  very  much,  and 
thank  you,  Madam  Chairperson. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  Spec- 

ter. 

I  had  one  question  for  Senator  Wofford  and  then  a  comment  re- 
garding this  panel.  Senator  Wofford,  could  you  take  a  moment  to 
describe  for  the  record  the  differences  between  this  bill,  S.  774,  and 
the  companion  legislation  on  the  House  side?  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  you  are  supportive  of  changes  that  were  made  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  I  think  it  is  important  to  establish 
that  for  the  record  and  where  we  are  with  regard  to  that  activity. 

Senator  WOFFORD.  Yes,  Madam  Chairperson.  I  will  also  put  in 
the  record  a  full  answer  to  you,  and  also  a  few  additional  state- 
ments of  people  that  wanted  to  testify  here  today. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Without  objection. 

Senator  WOFFORD.  I  have  been  working  closely  with  Representa- 
tive Lewis  and  Chairman  Sawyer  and  Chairman  Regular  on  the 
House  side  in  crafting  and  modifying  this  bill.  By  and  large,  there 
are  not  many  differences  between  what  we  introduced  and  what 
the  House  passed.  The  central  idea  of  turning  it  into  a  day  of  work 
is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

The  changes  made  on  the  House  side  were  made  in  a  bipartisan 
spirit  of  cooperation,  designed  to  work  out  some  of  the  problems. 
One  of  them  was  a  constitutional  problem  about  membership  on  a 
grantmaking  commission.  They  have  been  resolved  satisfactorily 
and  I  urge  us  to  support  the  modifications  here  on  the  Senate  side. 

On  the  authorization  of  appropriations,  maybe  the  most  impor- 
tant difference,  the  House  bill  extends  the  Commission  for  a  5-year 
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period,  with  specific  funding  levels  for  each  of  those  5  years,  begin- 
ning at  $300,000  and  a  small  increment  each  year.  We  had  origi- 
nally specified  years  1  and  2  funding  with  $300,000,  with  such 
sums  in  the  next  years,  and  I  think  the  House  resolution  is  a  rea- 
sonable one  and  we  should  go  forward  with  that. 

The  other  specifics,  if  it  is  all  right  with  you,  I  will  put  in  the 
record,  unless  you  wish  me  to  go  into  them. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  fine. 

Senator  WOFFORD.  Thank  you  for  your  leadership  now  and  in 
shaping  it  in  the  markup. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator 
Wofford,  and  thank  you  for  your  eloquent  testimony  and  responses 
to  questions. 

Mrs.  King,  I  just  would  want  to  say  to  you,  it  is  my  singular 
honor  to  have  you  here  today.  I  am  very  clear  that  I  would  not  be 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  were  it  not  for  the  work  of  Dr.  King 
and  the  work  of  all  of  you  who  have  continued  to  labor  in  the  vine- 
yards to  bring  this  message  of  peace  and  cooperation  and  collabora- 
tion and  the  elimination  of  racism  to  our  entire  country.  It  enlarges 
our  country,  it  ennobles  our  country.  It  is  a  noble  mission  that  I 
certainly  applaud  you  for  pursuing  all  these  years,  and  I  certainly 
hope  to  be  of  whatever  support  and  assistance  in  that  regard  that 
I  can  be. 

Ms.  King.  Well,  thank  you,  Madam  Chairperson,  and  we  cer- 
tainly appreciate  your  leadership  in  helping  us  with  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  want  to  personally  express  my  admiration  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  leadership  that  you  now  are  giving  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Certainly,  it  makes  all  of  us  who  are  women  stand  much  taller  be- 
cause you  are  the  one  that  we  look  to. 

If  you  will  please  give  me  the  privilege  of  introducing  our  Com- 
missioners on  the  Martin  Luther  King  Federal  Holiday  Commis- 
sion? 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Yes,  certainly. 

Ms.  King.  I  guess  most  of  them  are  still  here.  Mr.  Dick  Kimberly 
may  have  gone.  Mr.  Jack  Sheinkman,  who  will  be  testifying. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Welcome,  Mr.  Sheinkman. 

Ms.  King.  Sister  Catherine  McNamee,  over  here  to  my  right. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Welcome,  Sister. 

Ms.  King.  Mr.  Bill  Darnell. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Mr.  Darnell. 

Ms.  King.  Mr.  Don  Alexander. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Mr.  Alexander. 

Ms.  King.  And  honorary  directors  are  Mr.  Bill  Sessions.  You 
mentioned  him  several  times,  but  he  was  a  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion during  the  time  he  served  as  the  Director  of  the  FBI  and  one 
of  our  best  members.  He  almost  always  came  to  the  meetings.  He 
was  extremely  supportive,  and  he  is  now  an  honorary  director  of 
the  Martin  Luther  King  Federal  Holiday  Commission. 

Senator  Cohen.  Ms.  King,  you  have  achieved  something.  You 
have  got  the  FBI  and  the  IRS  on  your  side,  and  that  is  something. 
[Laughter.] 

Ms.  King.  Yes,  right.  And  then  Ms.  Katie  Hall  from  Indiana;  she 
is  a  former  Congress  person.  I  guess  she  walked  out,  but,  as  you 
know,  she  is  the  person  who  sponsored  the  legislation  that  finally 
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made  the  holiday  possible.  So  these  are  some  of  our  supporters 
here  today.  Thank  you  so  much  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  and 
for  giving  all  of  us  this  opportunity  to  present  to  you  today,  and 
we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  as  this  moves  forward. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  King. 
Thank  you. 

Ms.  King.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Now,  we  have  a  second  panel  of  wit- 
nesses, primarily  members  of  the  Commission,  if  we  may  hear  from 
these  members  of  the  Commission  briefly.  If  former  Representative 
Katie  Hall  is  still  around,  I  would  certainly  like  to  introduce  her 
this  afternoon. 

First,  we  have  Mr.  Jack  Sheinkman,  president  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  Union.  He  also  serves  as 
Chairman  of  the  AFL-CIO  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Labor  Commit- 
tee and  as  a  member  of  the  King  Holiday  Commission.  In  addition, 
we  have  with  us  Sister  Catherine  McNamee,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Catholic  Educational  Association,  who  chairs  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  King  Holiday  Commission.  Both  of  these  wit- 
nesses have  worked  very  hard  to  see  that  the  King  Holiday  reaches 
its  full  potential,  and  we  are  honored  to  have  them  with  us  today. 
Welcome. 

Sister  Catherine? 

PANEL  CONSISTING  OF  CATHERINE  McNAMEE,  CSJ,  PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION; 
AND  JACK  SHEINKMAN,  PRESIDENT,  AMALGAMATED  CLOTH- 
ING AND  TEXTILE  WORKERS  UNION,  AFL-CIO 

STATEMENT  OF  CATHERINE  McNAMEE 

Sister  McNamee.  Good  afternoon,  Senator  Moseley-Braun  and 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  offer- 
ing me  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  the  King  Holiday  and  Service  Act,  Senate  bill 
774,  introduced  by  Senator  Harris  Wofford. 

As  a  Commissioner  of  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Federal  Holi- 
day Commission,  I  was  gratified  to  learn  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives had  passed  the  King  Holiday  and  Service  Act,  H.R. 
1933,  on  March  15,  1994,  extending  the  King  Commission  for  5 
years,  with  appropriate  funding.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  that 
this  legislation  explicitly  calls  for  community  service  in  observance 
of  this  holiday. 

As  Chairperson  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  Jr.  Federal  Holiday  Commission  for  several  years  now — 
I  seem  to  have  a  permanent  appointment  to  that  position,  I  guess; 
I  seem  to  have  eternal  chairmanship  there — I  have  been  encour- 
aged by  the  response  of  educators  in  both  public  and  private  edu- 
cation who  have  been  working  with  us  to  implement  meaningful 
education  and  community-based  projects. 

We  have  tried  to  promulgate  and  keep  alive  the  legacy  and  the 
spirit  of  Martin  Luther  King's  writings  and  speeches.  Our  students 
need  a  time  when  they  can  contemplate  and  plan  activities  which 
verify  the  ideals  of  this  outstanding  leader. 
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The  committee,  which  includes  representatives  of  national  edu- 
cation organizations  that  represent  both  public  and  nonpublic  edu- 
cation— it  includes  teachers  unions,  it  includes  several  Government 
and  Federal  agencies.  These  committee  members  have  produced  a 
variety  of  learning  packets  for  use  in  the  schools  and  has  conducted 
several  national  workshops  on  ways  of  infusing  Dr.  King's  teach- 
ings into  the  curriculum. 

Senator  Kennedy  raised  several  questions  about  how  some  of 
these  teachings  might  be  promulgated  and  included  throughout  the 
year  and  not  only  on  the  holiday  itself.  We  know  that  one  of  the 
important  features  of  this  new  legislation  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
introducing  the  service  element  into  it,  and  the  Education  Commit- 
tee works  primarily  with  educators  preparing  learning  packets  and 
conducting  national  workshops  to  work  with  principals,  super- 
intendents, chief  State  school  officers,  classroom  teachers,  parents, 
and  other  youth  groups  that  are  working  with  students  of  all  ages, 
especially  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  These  materials 
have  been  very  important  over  the  past  couple  of  years. 

There  was  reference  made  to  the  infusion  method,  and  that  par- 
ticular reference,  I  think,  was  to  some  wonderful  materials  pre- 
pared by  Christine  King  Ferris,  Dr.  King's  sister,  and  promulgated 
through  the  King  Center.  In  addition  to  that,  the  Education  Com- 
mittee has  prepared  a  packet  called  Learn-A-Bration  that  includes 
resources  that  can  be  used  by  schools,  and  these  packets  have  been 
ordered  by  schools,  public  and  private,  over  the  past  several  years. 
We  are  now  in  the  process  of  updating  those  materials.  But  since 
Senator  Kennedy  asked  that  some  of  these  materials  be  included 
for  the  record,  I  think  we  can  include  also  the  current  Learn-A- 
Bration  packet. 

One  of  the  thrusts  of  these  national  workshops  has  been  to  in- 
clude an  emphasis  on  ways  of  teaching  students  to  deal  with  con- 
troversy and  with  competition  and  racial  tensions  in  ways  other 
than  nonviolent  ways,  and  those  have  been  the  themes  of  some  of 
our 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Sister  Catherine,  you  mean  in  ways 
other  than  violent  ways? 

Sister  McNamee.  Other  than  violence,  yes;  in  ways  other  than 
violence. 

As  president  of  the  National  Catholic  Educational  Association, 
representing  more  than  200,000  Catholic  educators  serving  more 
than  7.6  million  students  in  our  schools,  parish  religious  education 
programs,  colleges,  universities  and  seminaries,  I  can  say  that  the 
materials  and  programs  sponsored  by  the  Commission  have  played 
a  major  role  in  the  effectiveness  of  our  work. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  educators,  the  Martin  Luther  King  Holi- 
day has  unique  significance.  At  a  time  when  our  students  and  the 
communities  in  which  they  live  are  experiencing  waves  of  violence, 
crime,  prejudice,  substance  abuse,  and  insensitivity  to  the  true 
worth  of  every  citizen  in  the  country,  it  has  been  a  welcome  occa- 
sion during  which  we  have  an  opportunity  to  empower  our  citizens 
to  implement  positive  solutions  to  injustice  in  all  its  forms. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  a  I  strongly  urge  you  to  support  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  by  passing  Senate  bill  774.  This  Com- 
mission, since  its  inception,  has  performed  a  unique  public  service 
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in  building  community  awareness  and  activities  in  support  of  the 
ideals  of  our  Nation.  It  is  not  just  another  holiday,  but  a  time  for 
renewal  and  determination  to  resolve  conflict  in  a  nonviolent  man- 
ner, stamp  out  prejudice,  break  down  barriers  between  races,  com- 
munities and  families,  and  promote  community  service. 

The  consideration  of  this  legislation  by  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate could  not  be  more  timely.  We  in  the  United  States,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  us  involved  in  education,  look  to  the  example  of  Dr. 
King  to  build  effective  citizenship  among  our  students  now  and  for 
the  future,  for  these  will  be  the  leaders  of  our  21st  century. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  the  addi- 
tional materials  will  be  received  for  the  record. 

Sister  McNamee.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Mr.  Sheinkman? 

STATEMENT  OF  JACK  SHEINKMAN 

Mr.  Sheinkman.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairperson.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure and  an  honor  to  testify  before  this  committee  on  this  vital 
issue.  On  behalf  of  my  members,  230,000  strong,  I  want  to  em- 
phatically endorse  this  bill  which  would  facilitate  the  continuation 
of  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Federal  Holiday  Commission  for  5 
more  years. 

As  was  pointed  out  earlier  by  one  of  the  other  witnesses,  I  think 
we  should  not  just  put  it  on  a  5-year  basis,  but  I  understand  how 
the  Congress  operates,  because  the  work  will  endure  and  the  ef- 
forts of  this  Commission  will  require  an  existence  well  beyond  the 
additional  5  years  of  this  legislation. 

Since  its  inception,  our  union  has  been  active  in  the  life  of  this 
Commission.  From  the  time  that  the  Commission  was  established, 
my  union  pioneered  in  negotiating  the  holiday  under  our  collective 
bargaining  agreements  for  the  workers  that  we  represent  not  as  a 
means  of  a  day  off,  but  to  honor  the  memory,  the  efforts,  and  the 
achievements  of  this  outstanding  American  and  world  citizen. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  the  labor  commissioner  and 
to  participate  in  the  annual  events  taking  place  in  Atlanta  and 
elsewhere  commemorating  the  legacy  of  Dr.  King.  As  you  pointed 
out,  I  also  serve  as  a  vice  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  some  14  mil- 
lion Americans  represented  in  that  federation  in  80-some-odd 
unions.  I  chair  its  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Holiday  Commission 
where  we  seek,  not  only  through  the  holiday  but  through  our  ef- 
forts as  trade  unionists  representing  working  people,  to  further  the 
goals  which  Dr.  King  sought  to  establish  for  our  Nation  and  for 
which  he  died  an  untimely  and  unfortunate  death. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  mission  of  this  Commission  is  far  from 
over,  as  I  have  indicated.  To  not  continue  the  funding,  albeit  of  a 
limited  nature,  is  to  put  to  waste  all  the  efforts.  Merely  to  have 
achieved  a  holiday  in  49  States,  and  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire as  Civil  Rights  Day,  is  not  sufficient. 

We  have  played  a  key  role  in  the  life  of  this  Commission,  as  I 
have  pointed  out.  Each  year,  trade  unionists  from  across  the  Na- 
tion come  together  to  participate  in  the  activities  not  only  to  re- 
mind us  of  Dr.  King's  legacy,  but  at  that  time  we  sit  and  plan  ac- 
tivities on  an  annual  basis  to  further  his  work  and  what  he  stood 
for. 
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I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  have  had  some  questions  and 
discussions  about  the  problems  facing  our  country,  particularly 
amongst  young  people,  but  Dr.  King's  vision  was  not  merely  a  vi- 
sion of  civil  rights,  which  is  an  important  element  in  bringing 
about  a  more  just  society,  but  it  is  the  economic  justice  as  well,  and 
it  was  in  that  struggle  that  he  died,  if  you  will  recall.  He  went 
down  with  the  sanitation  workers  who  were  struggling  to  establish 
their  rights  as  free  citizens  to  obtain  collective  bargaining,  the 
right  of  free  association,  and  it  was  there  that  he  was  killed.  That 
has  not  yet  been  achieved  in  America. 

We  have  come  a  long  way;  there  is  no  question  about  that.  But 
as  any  worker  in  the  United  States  today  can  tell  you,  we  have  got 
a  long  way  to  go.  The  Commission  should  not  only  continue  to 
serve  to  commemorate  the  holiday,  but  to  serve  as  an  education  ve- 
hicle, as  Sister  McNamee  and  others  have  pointed  out,  and  a  plat- 
form for  activism,  such  as  the  service  agenda  of  the  bill  that  is  now 
pending,  and  bringing  together  all  races  that  constitute  our  multi- 
ethnic national  mosaic  and  to  offer  us  time  for  reflection  and  re- 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  economic  rights. 

Unfortunately,  our  Nation  is  still  suffering  from  the  legacy  of  the 
last  decade.  We  have  seen  a  decline  of  real  wages,  living  standards 
and,  unfortunately,  as  a  result,  relations  among  various  ethnic  and 
racial  groups  have  deteriorated.  Indeed,  the  newest  census  figures 
just  released  point  to  a  disturbing  trend,  a  sharp  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  full-time  workers  who  can't,  by  themselves,  lift  their 
families  out  of  poverty. 

The  percentage  of  all  Americans  working  full  time  but  earning 
less  than  the  poverty  for  a  family  of  4  has  risen  by  50  percent  in 
the  past  13  years.  This  disturbing  trend  is  especially  serious  for 
young  workers,  for  those  without  college  degrees,  and  even  the  cen- 
sus officials  call  these  new  statistics  "astounding." 

Basically,  the  goal  toward  income  equality  in  our  society,  a  goal 
to  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  King  dedicated  his  life,  was  put  in  the  deep 
freeze  for  over  a  decade,  and  now  we  as  a  nation  are  paying  the 
price.  Women  and  minorities  have  had  a  difficult  time  in  this  last 
period,  but  these  new  statistics  also  point  to  a  disturbing  trend  for 
men  of  all  ethnic  and  economic  backgrounds.  For  men  without  a 
high  school  degree  who  are  working  full  time,  the  employment  fig- 
ures increase  to  32  percent,  but  even  these  workers  are  earning 
below  the  poverty  line  of  $13,091.  For  men  with  bachelor's  degrees 
or  more,  the  rise  was  up  to  6  percent.  In  1993,  the  overall  unem- 
ployment rate  for  African  Americans  was  12.9  percent.  For  African- 
American  youth  between  the  ages  of  16  through  19,  the  rate  was 
38.9  percent. 

Thus,  we  see  a  new  generation  of  young  people  facing  horrendous 
economic  and  social  conditions.  Is  it  small  wonder,  then,  Madam 
Chairperson,  that  we  see  violence  and  crime,  particularly  among 
young  people,  on  the  rise,  which  tends  to  undermine  the  social  sta- 
bility of  our  society. 

Dr.  King  understood  that  human  dignity  springs  from  social  and 
economic  freedom,  and  that  is  why  he  supported  civil  rights  and 
worker  rights.  He  understood  better  than  most  any  other  leader  of 
our  time  that  workers  need  dignity  on  the  job  and  a  chance  to 
make  it  for  themselves.  But  they  need,  too,  the  extra  assistance  of 
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government  to  create  a  level  playing  field,  which  means,  while  gov- 
ernment can't  do  it  all,  Madam  Chairperson,  the  basic  economic 
policies  of  this  Nation  need  to  encourage  a  reduction  not  only  of  our 
national  unemployment  rate,  but  one  that  is  targeted  particularly 
for  young  people,  and  particularly  young  people  not  only  of  Afro- 
American  heritage,  but  of  other  minorities  as  well  who  face  a  bleak 
future  in  which  the  attraction  of  crime  is  the  only  offer  of  employ- 
ment, which  is  a  heck  of  a  way  for  this  Nation  to  move  into  the 
21st  century. 

I  would  like  to  submit  to  you  today  that  the  playing  field  for  this 
Nation  is  not  level.  We  have  not  fulfilled  Dr.  King's  dream.  Instead 
of  jobs  and  justice,  we  have  increased  xenophobia  and  frustration. 
We  have  racial  and  ethnic  tensions  exploding  in  our  cities  and,  as 
Sister  McNamee  knows  better  than  I,  in  our  schools,  as  well,  and 
universities,  unfortunately.  It  is  not  limited  merely  to  high  schools 
or  grade  schools,  but  has  extended  even  to  the  university  level 
where  we  see  acts  of  discrimination  and  intimidation  based  on  race, 
creed,  ethnicity,  or  national  heritage. 

Now  that  the  statistics  are  in,  we  know  that  all  of  us  face  an  in- 
creasingly downward  spiral  in  the  standard  of  living.  Therefore,  I 
say  to  you  and  to  this  Congress  that  the  work  of  the  King  Commis- 
sion is  more  critical  than  ever.  We  need  the  bully  pulpit  and  the 
resources  it  offers — a  small  investment  in  a  large-stake  future. 

All  of  these  issues  before  our  Nation  and  which  are  now  pending 
before  the  Congress — health  care,  education,  welfare  reform,  work- 
er rights — need  to  be  hammered  out  in  the  context  of  a  caring,  sta- 
ble and  equitable  society,  and  the  King  Commission  has  a  role  in 
shaping  this  destiny. 

We  in  organized  labor  are  committed  to  continuing  our  participa- 
tion in  the  great  legacy  of  Dr.  King.  We  are  committed  to  teaching 
new  and  younger  workers  about  Dr.  King's  great  message.  I  might 
point  out  to  you  that  I  have  traveled  to  Israel,  which  is  now  en- 
gulfed in  violence,  and  Northern  Ireland.  The  one  place  where  peo- 
ple of  different  ethnicity  and  different  religious  beliefs  can  come  to- 
gether and  work  together  without  facing  the  dangers  that  people 
in  those  countries  face  is  within  the  structure  of  trade  unions.  Even 
within  our  own  Nation,  the  kinds  of  difficulties  we  find  elsewhere 
in  our  society,  not  that  we  don't  have  our  tensions,  are  minimal 
compared  to  those  existing  in  the  society  at  large. 

For  this  Commission  not  receive  the  funding  would  offer  a  sorry 
message  in  an  era  when  we  need  to  hear  the  messages  of  hope. 
Madam  Chairperson,  I  know  this  esteemed  committee  shares  these 
concerns  that  I  have  raised  here  today,  not  only  within  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  but  within  your  role  as  Senators  and  the  various  is- 
sues that  you  will  be  working  on  with  your  colleagues  in  helping 
to  deal  with  the  legislation  coming  before  you  in  this  session  and 
in  the  future. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  all  of  you,  to  work  for 
an  America  that  is  truly  committed  to  our  ideals  of  equality  for  one 
and  all.  Thank  you  for  offering  me  this  chance  to  testify  before  you 
today. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Jack  Sheinkman  follows:] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  Jack  Sheinkman 


It's  a  pleasure  and  honor  to  testify  before  this  Committee  today  on  such  a  vital 
issue  On  behalf  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union,  I  want  to  emphatically  endorse  Senate  bill  774  which  would 
facilitate  the  continuation  of  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Federal  HoUday  Commis- 
sion for  five  more  years.  .        .       ,       ,.^       ^  ^,        /-l  T 

Since  its  inception,  our  union  has  been  active  in  the  life  of  this  Commission.  1 
have  had  the  privilege  to  serve  as  a  labor  Commissioner  and  to  participate  in  events 
in  Atlanta  and  elsewhere  commemorating  the  legacy  of  Dr.  King.  I  also  serve  in  my 
capacity  as  a  Vice  President  of  the  AFL-CIO  as  Chairman  of  its  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  Labor  Committee  which  promotes  the  Holiday  and  goals  Dr.  King  sought 

to  achieve.  ^         .     .       .    „     ^  m        a. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  mission  of  this  Commission  is  far  from  over,  lo  not  con- 
tinue funding  at  this  time  would  put  to  waste  all  the  good  work  done  thus  far. 

Organized  labor  has  played  a  key  role  in  the  hfe  of  the  Commission.  Each  year, 
in  Atlanta,  trade  unionists  from  across  the  country  come  together  to  participate  in 
the  parade  and  other  activities  that  remind  us  not  only  of  Dr.  King's  legacy— but 
allow  us  time  and  opportunity  to  plan  our  work  for  the  future.  Dr.  King's  vision  of 
social  and  economic  justice  is  sorely  missed— and  certainly  not  yet  realized  in  the 

America  of  today.  ,       .    ,,     tto  i.  n 

It's  true,  we've  come  a  long  way— but  as  any  worker  in  the  U.S.  can  tell  you,  we  ve 
got  a  long  way  to  go.  This  Commission  has  served  and  should  continue  to  serve  as 
an  education  vehicle  and  a  platform  for  activism  to  bring  together  all  the  races  that 
comprise  our  multi-ethnic  national  mosaic,  and  to  offer  us  time  for  reflection  and 
re-dedication  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  economic  rights. 

Our  Nation  is  still  suffering  the  legacy  of  the  last  decade,  where  wages  dechned, 
living  standards  decUned,  and  relations  among  various  ethnic  and  racial  groups  de- 
teriorated. Indeed,  the  newest  census  figures  iust  released  point  to  a  disturbing 
trend— a  sharp  increase  in  the  percentage  of  full-time  workers  who  can  t,  by  them- 
selves, lift  their  families  out  of  poverty. 

The  percentage  of  all  Americans  working  full-time  but  earning  less  than  the  pov- 
erty level  for  a  family  of  four  has  risen  by  50  percent  in  the  past  13  years.  This 
disturbing  trend  is  especially  serious  for  young  workers  and  for  those  without  col- 

Even  the  Census  Bureau  officials  called  these  new  statistics  "astounding!" 

Basically,  the  goal  toward  income  equality  in  our  society— a  goal  to  which  Rev. 
King  dedicated  his  Ufe— was  put  in  the  deep  freeze  for  over  a  decade  and  now,  we 
as  a  nation,  are  paying  the  price.  .  j  ,    ^  ^u 

Women  and  minorities  have  had  a  difficult  time  in  this  last  period,  but  these  new 
statistics  also  point  to  disturbing  trends  for  men  of  all  ethnic  and  economic  back- 
grounds. For  men  without  high  school  degrees  who  are  working  full-time,  the  em- 
ployment figures  increased  to  32  percent,  but  even  these  workers  are  earmng  below 
the  poverty  line  of  $13,091.  For  men  with  bachelor's  degrees  or  more,  the  nse  was 
up  to  6  percent.  „  ,        .  _  ^ 

In  1993  the  overall  unemployment  rate  for  Afncan-Amencans  was  12.9  percent; 
for  African-American  youth  between  the  ages  of  16  through  19,  the  rate  was  38.9 
percent.  ,  _  .         , 

Thus  we  see  a  new  generation  of  young  people  facing  horrendous  economic  and 
social  conditions,  which  breeds  violence  and  crime,  and  undermines  the  social  stabil- 
ity of  our  society.  .     » 

Dr.  King  understood  that  human  dignity  springs  from  social  and  economic  tree- 
dom.  That^s  why  he  supported  civil  rights  and  workers'  rights.  He  understood— bet- 
ter, almost,  than  any  other  leader  of  our  time— that  workers  need  dignity  on  the 
job  and  a  chance  to  make  it  for  themselves,  but  that  they  need,  too,  the  extra  assist- 
ance of  government  to  create  a  level  playing  field.  ,  .    xt    • 

I  would  like  to  submit  to  you  today  that  the  playing  field  for  this  Nation  is  not 
level.  We  have  not  fulfilled  Rev.  King's  dream.  Instead  of  jobs  and  justice,  we  have 
increase  xenophobia  and  frustration.  We  have  racial  and  ethnic  tensions  exploding 
in  our  cities  and  in  our  schools  and  universities. 

We  have  workers  laboring  under  the  most  repressive  conditions  of  any  industri- 
alized nation.  And— now  that  the  statistics  are  in— we  know  that  all  of  us  face  an 
increasingly  downward  spiral  in  the  standard  of  living. 

The  King  Commission  is  more  critical  than  ever.  We  need  the  bully  pulpit  and 
the  resources  it  offers— a  small  investment  in  a  large-stake  future.  All  of  the  issues 
before  us— health  care,  education,  welfare  reform,  workers'  rights— need  to  be  ham- 
mered out  in  the  context  of  a  caring,  stable  and  equitable  society.  The  King  Com- 
mission has  a  role  to  play  in  shaping  this  destiny. 
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Organized  labor  is  committed  to  continuing  our  participation  in  the  great  legacy 
of  Dr.  King.  We  are  committed  to  teaching  new  and  younger  workers  about  Dr. 
King^s  great  message,  and  we  are  dedicated  to  joining  with  others  who  are  fighting 
for  civil  rights  and  social  justice.  Were  this  Commission  not  to  receive  continued 
funding,  it  would  offer  a  sorry  message  in  an  era  when  we  need  to  hear  messages 
of  hope.  I  know  that  this  esteemed  Committee  shares  the  concerns  I  have  raised 
here  today,  and  I  look  forward  to  continviing  to  work  with  all  of  you  to  promote  an 
America  that  is  truly  committed  to  our  ideals  of  a  nation  of  equality  tor  one  and 
all.  Thank  you  for  offering  me  the  chance  to  testify  before  you  today. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sheinkman.  Thank 
you,  Sister  McNamee.  I  have  no  questions  for  this  panel  and  my 
colleagues  are  no  longer  here.  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Sheinkman, 
you  have  helped,  too.  Carolyn  Kasdan  is  here;  she  will  explain  how. 
Thank  you  again  very  much. 

Our  third  panel  consists  of  three  students — Mr.  Ed  Chaney,  a 
student  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  Mr.  Kasim  Reed,  a 
student  at  Howard  University  Law  Center  in  Washington;  and  Ms. 
Amy  Cammack,  a  student  at  Bishop  McDevitt  High  School  in  Har- 
risburg,  PA. 

Welcome.  Ms.  Cammack,  why  don't  we  start  with  you? 

PANEL  CONSISTING  OF  AMY  S.  CAMMACK,  STUDENT,  BISHOP 
McDEVITT  HIGH  SCHOOL,  HARRISBURG,  PA;  M.  KASIM  REED, 
STUDENT,  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  LAW,  WASH- 
INGTON, DC;  AND  EDWARD  T.  CHANEY,  REKA 
CHANDRABOSE,  AND  FRANK  F.  WHERRY,  STUDENTS,  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  CHAPEL  HILL,  NC 

STATEMENT  OF  AMY  S.  CAMMACK 

Ms.  Cammack.  Good  afternoon.  Senator  Carol  Moseley-Braun. 
My  name  is  Amy  Cammack  and  I  am  from  Harrisburg,  PA.  I  at- 
tend Bishop  McDevitt  High  School  and  I  am  currently  in  the  11th 
grade.  Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  speak  here  today. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  the  importance  of  the  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  Federal  Holiday  Commission  for  someone  like  me,  a 
teenager  living  in  Pennsylvania.  Without  the  King  Federal  Holiday 
Commission,  I  don't  believe  we  would  have  a  King  Federal  Holiday. 
Without  the  holiday,  I  doubt  if  millions  of  teenagers  such  as  myself 
would  know  of  the  contributions  of  this  great  man.  It  is,  to  me,  one 
of  the  most  valuable  days  of  the  year.  It  serves  to  educate,  inform 
and  transform  the  lives  of  many  people  from  living  a  violent  life- 
style to  a  nonviolent  lifestyle. 

To  many,  it  serves  as  an  encouragement  to  make  this  harsh 
world  we  live  in  a  habitat  for  all,  not  just  for  a  particular  group 
of  persons,  but  for  everyone.  It  is  a  reminder  of  how  you  can 
achieve  peace  without  the  usage  of  violent  tactics.  It  can't  be 
stressed  enough. 

I  realize  there  are  those  who  would  say  the  King  Federal  Holiday 
Commission  has  served  its  purpose  and  therefore  should  be  discon- 
tinued. I  would  say  those  persons  are  short-sighted.  I  would  say 
they  lack  vision.  I  would  say  they  are  not  looking  toward  the  fu- 
ture. 

Every  day,  I  witness  the  influence  of  Dr.  King  on  individuals. 
Through  the  Discover  the  Leader  Within  You  youth  (DTLWY) 
group,  we  continually  explore  the  words  and  writings  of  Dr.  King. 
We  are  most  interested  in  his  six  steps  and  principles  for  non- 
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violent  conflict  resolution  and  social  change.  As  we  travel  through- 
out the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  discuss  the  potential 
with  other  teenagers,  I  am  constantly  challenged  to  use  Dr.  King's 
philosophy  in  my  own  life. 

How  interesting  that  those  in  power  here  in  Washington  don't 
see  the  potential  to  help  end  violence,  encourage  community  serv- 
ice, and  advocate  for  cultural  diversity  through  one  of  the  greatest 
leaders  of  this  century.  The  King  Federal  Holiday  Commission  can 
be  the  vehicle  that  helps  to  move  a  peaceful  agenda  within  our 
urban  and  suburban  communities.  It  may  very  well  be  the  only 
Federal  agency  in  existence  today  whose  function  it  is  to  spread  a 
message  of  peace,  tolerance,  and  understanding — three  critical  keys 
to  ending  violence  in  our  communities. 

In  Pennsylvania,  we  do  not  have  an  active  State  King  Holiday 
Commission.  I  think  they  hold  a  celebration  once  a  year.  What  we 
do  have,  however,  is  dedicated  volunteers,  and  if  it  weren't  for  the 
King  Holiday  Commission  we  probably  wouldn't  have  the  progress 
that  we  have  had  in  the  past  year. 

Pennsylvania  was  the  first  State  to  hold  a  statewide  Martin  Lu- 
ther Kang,  Jr.  Youth  Assembly.  More  than  600  teenagers  attended. 
I  wasn't  one  of  them,  but  I  heard  about  it,  and  I  will  be  at  the  sec- 
ond conference  which  will  be  held  June  17,  18,  and  19,  in 
Millers ville,  PA.  We  are  fortunate.  As  young  people,  we  have  dedi- 
cated leaders  like  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Fountain  and  Ms.  Lillian 
Bates.  We  have  a  city  councilwoman,  Ms.  Vera  White  Reynolds, 
who  works  tirelessly  to  help  us.  Everyone  doesn't  have  that. 

The  continuation  of  the  King  Federal  Holiday  Commission  could 
help  establish  youth  assemblies  and  youth  clubs  much  like  ours 
throughout  the  Nation.  Our  group  started  with  5  interested  teen- 
agers; we  now  have  40.  We  meet  twice  a  month  in  Ms.  Fountain's 
home.  We  do  community  service  projects.  In  fact,  we  will  be  doing 
one  this  Saturday  during  Commonwealth  Service  Day.  The  youth 
will  be  acting  as  youth  ambassadors  at  the  State  conference  in 
June,  and  hopefully,  if  we  raise  the  money,  we  will  be  traveling  to 
Little  Rock,  AR,  in  August  for  the  national  conference.  We  talk 
about  our  prejudices,  discrimination,  our  leadership  potentials,  and 
how  we  can  accomplish  goals  nonviolently. 

What  I  fail  to  realize  is  the  objective  of  closing  the  King  Holiday 
Commission.  To  save  money?  As  the  adults,  those  in  powerful  posi- 
tions, you  always  say  to  young  people  like  me,  you  are  the  future. 
Well,  we  need  help.  The  King  Holiday  Commission  provides  help. 
I  think  it  can  do  more.  We  need  to  understand  more,  we  need  to 
be  involved  more. 

I  hope  Ms.  Coretta  Scott  King  comes  to  Pennsylvania  to  see  what 
we  are  doing.  I  think  it  is  important.  I  hope  you  all  come  to  see 
what  we  are  doing.  Senator  Wofford  has  already  talked  with  us 
many  times,  and  I  hope  he  will  continue. 

Don't  end  a  good  thing.  Improve  on  it.  Don't  get  rid  of  something 
because  the  original  objective  has  been  met.  Think,  dream,  have  a 
vision.  You  don't  need  to  create  a  separate  commission.  The  King 
Holiday  Commission  can  do  this  job.  Many  of  you  have  already  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  your  dream.  Not  me;  I  am  just  getting  started. 
Don't  take  away  from  me  one  of  the  agencies  that  can  help  me  get 
there. 
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Once  again,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  time  and  coopera- 
tion, and  I  leave  you  with  the  words  of  Reverend  King:  "We  must 
live  together  as  brothers  or  perish  together  as  fools." 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Thank  you. 

Do  you  have  any  questions.  Senator  Specter? 

Senator  Specter.  Madam  Chairperson,  no.  I  would  just  like  to 
thank  these  young  people  for  coming  here,  for  providing  their  testi- 
mony, and  to  note  with  special  pride  that  Ms.  Amy  Cammack  is  a 
Pennsylvanian,  a  student  at  Bishop  McDevitt  High  School  in  Har- 
risburg. 

I  had  to  step  out  for  a  moment.  I  had  an  appointment  to  see  a 
very  distinguished  American,  Mr.  J.C.  Watts,  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  Corporation  Commission  in  Oklahoma,  a  famous  football 
player  and  a  possible  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  Madam  Chair- 
person, I  know  that  sometimes  we  have  to  be  in  two  places  at  the 
same  time  and  divide  ourselves,  so  I  could  not  hear  your  testimony, 
but  staff  was  here  and  I  will  have  a  chance  to  review  it. 

I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  coming,  and  especially  note  the  pres- 
ence of  a  distinguished  Pennsylvania  woman. 

Ms.  Cammack.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Specter.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Cammack. 
You  can  stay  at  the  table  until  the  panel  finishes  if  you  would  like. 

Mr.  Reed? 

STATEMENT  OF  M.  KASIM  REED 

Mr.  Reed.  Thank  you.  Good  afternoon.  Madam  Chairperson  and 
distinguished  members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  It  is  an 
honor  to  come  before  you  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  in  support  of  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Holiday  and  the 
King  Holiday  Commission.  I  come  before  you  as  a  student  leader 
representing  Howard  University,  the  Nation's  largest  private  his- 
torically black  institution  with  students  from  50  States  and  100 
countries. 

At  a  meaningful  time  in  the  continuing  evolution  and  develop- 
ment of  our  country,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  has  once 
again  recognized  the  importance  of  the  Martin  Luther  King  Federal 
Holiday  Commission  by  voting  to  continue  the  Commission's  work 
for  an  additional  5  years.  We  are  here  today  to  support  that  effort 
and  encourage  the  Senate  to  pass  the  King  Holiday  and  Service 
Act,  Senate  bill  774,  and  in  so  doing  make  the  King  Holiday  a  day 
of  national  service. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  while  the  King  Commission  has 
accomplished  a  great  deal  since  its  inception  in  1984,  with  49  of  the 
50  States  now  recognizing  the  King  Holiday,  much  remains  to  be 
done.  Indeed,  it  is  the  obligation  of  today's  leaders  to  ensure  that 
the  principles  which  permeated  the  life  of  Dr.  King  are  conveyed 
in  a  meaningful  way  to  a  new  generation  of  young  Americans  who, 
without  vehicles  such  as  the  King  Holiday  Commission,  will  have 
little  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  important  accom- 
plishments in  the  history  of  our  great  Nation  resulted  from  people 
of  diverse  cultural  and  ethnic  backgrounds  who  put  aside  their  dif- 
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ferences  to  achieve  a  common  goal,  of  which  our  entire  Nation  was 
the  beneficiary. 

Recently,  a  leader  in  the  African-American  community  said  that 
whenever  barriers  are  broken,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  de- 
bris is  often  left  behind,  and  often  times  working  through  that  de- 
bris can  be  more  difficult  than  breaking  those  barriers  which  once 
limited  us.  Sadly,  more  times  than  not,  young  African-American 
youth  find  themselves  caught  in  the  debris,  because  the  issues 
today  are  no  longer  black  and  white;  they  are  mostly  gray,  which 
makes  the  message  of  Dr.  King  even  more  significant. 

The  healing  message  and  the  teachings  of  Dr.  King  continue  to 
be  as  relevant  today  in  an  increasingly  modern  world  as  they  were 
over  30  years  ago.  One  of  Dr.  King's  speeches  which  has  had  a  sig- 
nificant impact  upon  my  own  life  was  the  speech  in  which  Dr.  King 
spoke  of  being  a  drum  major  for  justice  that  several  of  you  have 
alluded  to,  and  how,  through  service  to  our  community,  each  one 
of  us  could  be  a  drum  major  and,  more  importantly,  each  one  of  us 
could  be  a  contributor. 

More  than  ever,  our  young  people  need  to  hear  that  message, 
and  what  better  way  to  demonstrate  that  message  than  through 
our  works  and  a  national  day  of  public  service  on  the  birthday  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Moreover,  the  King  Commission  can  serve 
as  a  much  needed  forum  in  which  meaningful  dialog  can  occur 
among  various  groups  of  people.  When  reasonable  people  stop  talk- 
ing to  one  another,  it  creates  a  fertile  ground  from  which  individ- 
uals with  extreme  views,  often  of  distrust,  hate,  bigotry  and  racism, 
can  emerge. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  cannot  simply  rely  on  the  national  media 
to  provide  a  forum  for  this  kind  of  discussion.  It  is  far  too  impor- 
tant. Thus,  the  King  Commission  gains  increasing  importance  as  it 
carries  forth  Dr.  King's  messages  of  openness  and  meaningful  so- 
cial change.  It  encourages  debate  which  is  vital  to  our  Nation. 
Weaving  the  various  ethnic  fibers  which  make  up  the  fabric  of  this 
country  is  not  easy.  Often,  it  is  hard,  but  we  must  work  at  it  with 
unceasing  vigilance  and  devotion.  The  King  Commission  contrib- 
utes greatly  to  this  most  important  work  and  we  should  support 
that. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  strongly  urge  that  the  King  Holiday 
and  Service  Act,  Senate  bill  774,  introduced  by  one  of  Howard's 
most  distinguished  alumni.  Senator  Harris  Wofford,  be  passed. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Reed. 

I  would  like  to  advise  the  panel  and  the  witnesses  assembled 
that  apparently  a  vote  has  just  started.  So,  Mr.  Chaney,  you  are 
the  last  up,  so  talk  fast. 

Mr.  Chaney.  OK. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  No;  I  am  just  joking.  Take  your  time. 
[Laughter.] 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  T.  CHANEY 

Mr.  Chaney.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chairperson.  I  need  to  confess 
that  in  the  spirit  of  interracial  cooperation,  this  testimony  was 
written  and  designed  to  be  delivered  by  three  of  us — Reka 
Chandrabose,  Frank  Wherry,  and  myself — and  we  would  like  to 
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keep  with  that  spirit,  if  at  all  possible,  and  read  it  in  turn,  if  there 
are  no  objections. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  No,  there  are  no  objections. 

Mr.  Chaney.  Madam  Chairperson  and  distinguished  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  it  is  an  honor  to  appear 
before  you  and  to  discuss  the  status  of  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Holiday  and  the  King  Federal  Holiday  Commission. 

We  come  before  you  as  active  students  and  concerned  citizens.  As 
students  at  a  large  State-supported  institution,  we  encounter  daily 
the  attitudes,  hopes,  desires  and  dreams  of  thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple, albeit  of  the  slightly  Southern  variety,  and  it  is  the  experiences 
we  have  had  as  young  people  navigating  our  place  in  an  often 
disempowering,  and  sometimes  hostile  society,  and  our  hope  to 
bring  positive  change  that  brings  us  here  with  the  unified  vision 
and  purpose  to  request  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of 
America  create  a  national  day  of  service  on  the  King  Holiday  and 
to  extend  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Federal  Holiday  Commission 
for  at  least  5  years,  with  adequate  resources  to  do  its  job. 

In  our  volunteer  and  advocacy  work,  we  have  discovered  two  de- 
sired needs  in  our  Nation  today.  One  is  the  need  for  a  renewal  of 
the  values  for  which  Dr.  King  lived  and  died — nonviolent  social 
change,  racial  understanding  and  empowerment.  The  other  is  the 
need  for  the  active  pursuit  of  stronger  communities  through  serv- 
ice. We  feel  that  the  Martin  Luther  Kind,  Jr.  Federal  Holiday  is 
one  instrument  in  meeting  those  needs,  and  as  students  coming 
from  diverse  experiences — one  Indian  woman,  one  black  man,  and 
one  white  man — we  have  all  arrived  at  this  conclusion. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  Reka  Chandrabose. 

STATEMENT  OF  REKA  CHANDRABOSE 

Ms.  Chandrabose.  On  our  campus  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  we  have  witnessed  an  increase  in  racial  tension  and  har- 
assment without  a  concurrent  increase  in  a  way  to  promote  under- 
standing. Racism  has  not  left  our  language  or  our  culture;  hence, 
last  spring's  headline  in  our  campus  newspaper:  "Racial  Slurs 
Spark  Concern,  But  No  Action." 

Indeed,  recently  the  tactic  of  eliciting  fear  in  minority  and  his- 
torically persecuted  groups  has  become  almost  trendy.  One  campus 
publication  displayed  on  its  cover  a  black  male  in  the  center  of  a 
target.  On  another  level,  neither  the  women's  studies  nor  the  Afri- 
can-American studies  disciplines  have  departmental  status.  They 
are  classified  instead  as  curricula,  receiving  less  funding,  space, 
status  and  support  than  other  subject  areas. 

On  the  State  and  national  levels,  the  need  for  change  is  exempli- 
fied by  a  number  of  issues.  In  North  Carolina,  there  is  the  racially 
charged  case  of  the  12th  district  and  its  boundaries.  Last  month, 
in  Alabama,  a  high  school  principal  threatened  to  call  off  the  prom 
when  he  was  notified  that  several  interracial  couples  planned  on 
attending.  When  the  child  of  an  interracial  couple  asked  who  she 
should  bring  to  the  prom,  the  principal  replied  that  it  was  mistakes 
like  her  he  was  trying  to  avoid.  Over  100  cars  paraded  through  the 
town  in  support  of  his  opinions. 

Nationally,  there  is  the  problem  of  our  impacted  ghetto  neighbor- 
hoods which  are  largely  populated  by  single-parent,  female-headed 
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minority  households.  To  ignore  the  racial  dimension  of  poverty  in 
our  country  is  to  ignore  reality. 

In  order  to  address  some  of  these  problems,  the  King  Commis- 
sion has  established  as  one  of  its  goals  the  strengthening  of  com- 
munities through  service.  Community  service,  as  we  envision  it,  is 
a  partnership  in  which  goals  and  strategies  are  defined  in  tandem 
by  the  community  members  and  activists.  The  benefits  extend  two 
ways.  Citizens  are  able  to  collectively  define  goals  for  common  good 
and  positive  social  change,  and  individuals  are  able  to  empower 
themselves  by  working  in  service  to  their  communities.  Strong  com- 
munity service  works  to  create  economic  and  social  ties  that  buoy 
a  community  and  empower  its  citizenry  to  envision  and  create  com- 
mon social  good. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  F.  WHERRY 

Mr.  Wherry.  The  poet  Langston  Hughes  asked  the  question, 
"what  happens  to  a  dream  deferred?"  Does  it  sag  like  a  heavy  load 
or  does  it  explode?  Twenty-six  years  ago,  the  streets  of  America  ex- 
ploded as  the  African-American  community  lost  its  symbol  of  hope 
in  the  assassination  of  Dr.  King.  Two  years  ago,  the  spatially  iso- 
lated area  of  South  Central  Los  Angeles  erupted  in  the  face  of  jus- 
tice for  some  but  not  justice  for  all. 

At  this  point,  it  would  be  very  easy  for  us  to  reiterate  the  alarm- 
ing statistics  of  the  problems  that  are  facing  our  communities 
today,  but  we  won't.  We  won't,  for  fear  of  numbing  people  to  num- 
bers, numbers  which  reflect  the  realities  that  many  Americans  face 
from  day  to  day.  We  only  mention  the  existence  of  these  things  to 
bring  us  all  face  to  face  with  the  monumental  eclipse  of  hope  and 
the  collapse  of  meaning  for  many  of  our  citizens  today. 

In  conclusion,  we  stand  before  this  committee  in  hopes  that  all 
of  America,  not  just  America  with  a  little  bit  of  money,  but  all  of 
America  can  dream  again.  The  Commission  was  created  so  that  as 
a  society  we  would  not  forget  Dr.  King  and  that  for  which  he  stood, 
and  the  Commission  has  succeeded,  spreading  the  holiday  nation- 
wide and  providing  an  appropriate  model  of  programs.  But  the 
Commission's  job  is  just  beginning. 

We  ask  that  you  give  the  King  Commission  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  face  up  to  its  task  of  healing  and  building,  of  promoting 
interracial  cooperation  and  civic  unit.  Please  actively  support  Sen- 
ate bill  774  so  that  we  can  all  work  to  keep  the  dream  alive. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Moseley-Braun.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you  to 
this  last  panel.  Thank  you  to  the  previous  panels.  Thank  you,  Ms. 
King,  for  gracing  us  with  your  presence  today. 

This  hearing  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:05  p.m.  the  committee  was  adjourned.] 
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A  BILL 

To  place  restrictions  on  the  promotion  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  other  Federal  agencies  and  instrumental- 
ities of  economically  targeted  investments  in  connection 
with  employee  benefit  plans. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  tJie  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS. 

4  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congi-ess  that  economically  tar- 

5  geted  investments  violate  sections  403  and  404  of  the  Em- 

6  ployee    Retirement    Income    Security   Act   of    1974    (29 

7  U.S.C.  1103  and  1104)  because  such  investments  violate 

8  the  principle  of  undi\nded  loyalty  that  a  fiduciary  owes  to 
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1  employee  benefit  plan  participants  and  beneficiaries  and 

2  are  made  \rith  the  intent  to  benefit  persons  other  than 

3  plan  participants  and  beneficiaries  and  to  serve  interests 

4  other  than  those  of  plan  participants  and  beneficiaries. 

5  SEC.  2.  PROHIBITIONS   ON  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  RE- 

6  CARDING     ECONOMICALLY     TARGETED     IN- 

7  VESTMENTS. 

8  (a)  In  General. — ^With  respect  to  the  investment  by 

9  employee  benefit  plans  of  plan  assets  (and  the  interpreta- 

10  tions  and  decisions  by  the  Department  of  Labor  regarding 

11  investment  by  such  plans  of  plan  assets),  the  application 

12  of  sections  403  and  404  of  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 

13  come  Security  Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  1103  and  1104) 

14  shall  be  determined — 

15  (1)      without      regard      to      Interpretive      Bul- 

16  letin  94-1,  issued  by  the  Secretarj'  of  Labor  on  June 

17  23,  1994  (59  Fed.  Reg.  32606;  29  C.F.R.  2509.94- 

18  1),  and  without  regard  to  any  other  regulation,  in- 

19  tei-pretive  bulletin,  advisory  opinion,  information  let- 

20  ter,  or  other  determination  reaching  the  same  result 

21  as,  or  a  result  similar  to,  the  result  set  forth  in  such 

22  Interpretive  Bulletin,  and 

23  (2)  with  full  regard  to  sections  403  and  404  of 

24  such  Act. 
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1  (b)  Restrictions  on  Actimties  of  the  Depart- 

2  MENT  of  Labor. — No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 

3  ment  of  Labor  may  travel,  lecture,  or  otherwise  expend 

4  resources  available  to  such  Department  for  the  purpose 

5  of  promoting,  directly  or  indirectly,  economically  targeted 

6  investments. 

7  (c)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this  section — 

8  (1)  Economically  targeted  ina't:stment. — 

9  The   term   "economically  targeted   investment"   has 

10  the  meaning  given  such  term  in  Interpretive  Bulletin 

11  94-1,  as  issued  by  the  Secretaiy  of  Labor  on  June 

12  23,     1994     (59     Fed.     Reg.     32606;     29     C.F.R. 

13  2509.94-1). 

14  (2)    Employee    benefit    plan. — The    term 

15  "employee  benefit  plan"  means  an  eniplo3'ee  benefit 

16  plan  \\athin  the  meaning  of  section  3(3)  of  the  Em- 

17  ployee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (29 

18  U.S.C.  1002(3))  which  is  covered  under  section  4  of 

19  •    such  Act  (29  U.S.C.  1003). 
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1  SEC.  3.  PROHIBITION  ON  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  AGAINST  ES- 

2  TABLISHING   OR  MAINTAINING   ANY  CLEAR- 

3  INGHOUSE  OR  OTHER  DATABASE  RELATING 

4  TO      ECONOMICALLY      TARGETED      INVEST- 

5  MENTS. 

6  (a)  In  General. — Part  5  of  subtitle  B  of  title  I  of 

7  the  Emploj'ee  Retirement  Income  Securitj'^  Act  of  1974 

8  (29  U.S.C.  1131  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

9  the  foUowng  new  section: 

10  "prohibition   on   federal  AGENCIES  AGAINST   ESTAB- 

11  LISHING   OR  MAINTAINING  AN\'  CLEARINGHOUSE  OR 

12  OTHER     DATABASE     RELATING     TO     ECONOMICALLY 

13  TARGETED  IKmSSTMENTS 

14  "Sec  516.  (a)  In  General. — No  agency  or  instru- 

15  mentality  of  the  Federal  Government  may  establish  or 

16  maintain,  or  contract  with  (or  othenvise  provide  assistance 

17  to)  any  other  part}'  to  establish  or  maintain,  any  clearing- 

18  house,  database,  or  other  listing — 

19  "(1)  for  the  purpose  of  making  available  to  em- 

20  ploj'ce  benefit  plans  information  on  economically  tar- 

21  geted  investments, 

22  "(2)  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging,  or  provid- 

23  ing   assistance    to,    employee   benefit   plans   or   any 

24  other  party  related  to  an  einploj'ce  benefit  plan  to 

25  undertake  or  evaluate  economically  targeted  invest- 

26  ments,  or 
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1  "(3)  for  t.lio  pui-poso  of  identifying  economically 

2  targeted    investnie'ils    wnth    respect    to   which    siicli 

3  agency  or  instrumentality  \v\l\  withhold  from  under- 

4  taking  enfor(;cmont  actions  relating  to  employee  ben- 

5  efit  plans  under  any  othen\ise  applicable  authority 

6  of  such  agency  or  instrumentality. 

7  "(b)  Economically  Targeted  Im'estment  De- 

8  FINED. — For  purp(jses  of  this  section,  the  term  'economi- 

9  cally  targeted  investment'  has  tlie  meaning  given  su,?h 

10  term  in  Interpretive  Bulletin  94-1,  as  i.ssucd  by  the  ScC- 

11  retan'  on  June  23,  1994  (59  Fed.  Reg.  32606;  29  C.F.R. 

12  2509.94-1).". 

13  (b)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of  contents 

14  in  section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  insertii  ;,•  at  the 

15  end  of  the  items  relating  to  part  5  of  subtitle  B  of  title 

16  I  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  516.  Prohibition  on  Fwloial  agencies  against  establishing  or  maintaining 
any  clcaiinghouse  or  other  database  i-elating  to  wonomioa)ly 
targeted  investments.". 

17  SEC.  4.  TEEIMINATION  OF  CONTRACTS. 

18  The  head  of  each  agency  and  instrumentality  of  the 

19  Govenmient  of  the  United  States  shall  im:.iediaTely  take 

20  such  actions  as  are  neces.sary  and  appi'opriatc  to  terminate 

21  any  contract  or  other  arrangement  cnteivd  into  by  such 

22  agency  or  instnunentality  which  is  in  \-iolation  of  the  re- 

23  quiremcnts  of  the  pro^^sions  of  tliis  Act  oi   the  amend- 

24  ments  made  thereby. 
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1  SEC.  6.  EFFECTIVE  DATE 

2  The  preceding  pro\nsions  of  this  Act  (and  the  amend- 

3  ments  made  thereby)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 

4  enactment  of  this  Act. 

O 
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